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The New Dooley Book. 


() WING to the author’s desire to include a series of sketches, just com- 

pleted, on the recent trial at Rennes, the publication of the new 
Dooley book, “Mr. Dooley: In the Hearts of His Countrymen,” has been 
delayed until the middle of October. Besides this special (and most amusing) 
feature, the volume will contain more of Mr. Dooley’s inimitable note and 
comment on public affairs in general, and a characteristic collection of sketches 
of the humorous and pathetic life of the denizens of the Archery Road. The 
publishers believe that they are entirely justified in hoping for the new Dooley 
a sale fully equal to that of its predecessor, ‘‘Mr. Dooley: In Peace and in 


War.” The price will be the same—$1.25. 





Women and Economics. 


M* CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON’S brilliant and fascinating 


“Women and Economics” was published a year ago last June. Few 


persons realize how steadily the book has grown—and is growing—in public 
estimation and in consequent sales. This last Summer has seen larger orders, 
and from more sources, than ever. Indeed, it can almost be said that any 
given month for the past year has surpassed the record of the month before 
During the few months that it has been on sale in England a second edition 
has been called for, and it is being translated into German, Dutch, and Swed- 
ish. In this country interest in the book seems only to have begun, and it is 
likely that the Fall will see it popular beyond almost any recent book of so 


serious a kind. The price of “Women and Economics” is $1.50. 
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LIFE OF THE LIFE OF NELSON. The Embodi- 

NELSON ment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. By 
New Popular Edition Capt. A. T. Mahan. 

in One Volume With 12 portraits and plates in half-tone and a photograv- 


ure frontispiece. Complete in one volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 750 pp. $3.00. 

Captain Mahan has written the best of all naval biographies about the greatest of all 
sea captains, the man who was himself the embodiment of sea power in action.— Theodore 
Roosevelt, in ** The Bookman.” 

Many lives of Nelson have been written, but till now there has been none which could 
be considered in any way complete or satisfactory. The nineteenth century may flatter 
itself in its dying years that it leaves behind an adequate memorial of the great admiral 
whose achievements rendered its dawn illustrious.— The Atheneum. 

Much was expected of him, but, without any fear of being brought to book, we assert 
that he has transcended all expectations. His biography is not merely the best life of 
Nelson that has ever been written, but itis also perfect, and a model among all the 
biographies of the world.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Cloth, gilt top. $8.00 
A masterpiece of naval biography.— Westminster Gazette. 
Will become one of the greatest naval classics.—London Times. 
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ENT AND FUTURE 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 


The substance of these essays concerns every intelligent voter in this country.—Soston 


Herald. 
These papers in the light of the present war prove Capt. Mahan a most sane and sure 


prophet.— The Criterion. 
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Cwo New Serial Stories. 


N the next number of THE LIVING AGE will be published the first instal- 
ment of a short serial story, entitled 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE, 


which is translated for THE LIVING AGE by 
MARY A. ROBINSON, 

from the German of GABRIELE REUTER. This is a clever study of life in Alexandria 
to-day. It is concerned with the experiences of a young German fraulein who 
goes into the family of a supposedly wealthy Greek as governess to his two 
daughters. It is a vivid portrayal of Eastern life as it actually is, and is full of 
color and brilliancy, but has a serious motive. The wholesome influence of a 
frank and genuine European woman, living in the midst of a flippant and perilous 
social life, is admirably indicated. 

Upon the completion of this story, which is in four parts, a longer serial will 
be begun : 


THE PERISHING LAND, 


BY M. RENE BAZIN. 


This is also translated for THE LiviNG AGE. M. Bazin has already won a 
wide reputation among the younger French writers. ‘The Perishing Land” is 
his most striking and characteristic work. In her recent essay on “ The Social 
Novel in France,” Madame Darmesteter says of “The Perishing Land” (“La Terre 
jui Meurt’’) :— 

“It is a sociological poem ; it treats of the decay of agricu'ture, of the desola- 
tion of the under-worked country districts whence the big towns and the colonies 
drain the necessary hands. But it is also an exquisite love story, and admirable 
andscape of a country unique in its kind: the salt marshes of La Vendee, a misty 
land all palest green, where the roads are canals and the wagons are punts — a 
and of meadows and water and willows. And you may read it, if you like a 
novel, whether or no you care for a sociological poem.” 

It should be added that the story is as absolutely pure and delicate as it is 
absorbingly interesting. 
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THE 


COLONIAL PRINCIPLES OF 


AN AMERICAN 


NATURALIST.* 


It is the deliberate opinion of an 
English lady-traveller of great merit, 
Miss Mary Kingsley, who has made 
some exceedingly clever and instruc- 
tive studies of the West African Coast, 
that any European power which may 
feel bound after subjugating a popula- 
tion of blacks, to undertake their edu- 
cation and conversion to civilized ideas, 
will have its labor for its pains, and 
sustain a crushing and pitiable defeat. 
She brings against certain of her Brit- 
annic Majesty’s Colonial administra- 
tors the charge of being too much in- 
clined to a policy of assimilation, and 
illustrates her position by the story of 
an elephant, who, having accidentally 
erushed a hen-partridge with a nest 
full of fledglings, resolved to be a 
mother to the young birds, and burst- 
ing into tears of compassion, sat down 
upon the brood! “This,” says Miss 
Kingsley, “is precisely what England, 
in the nineteenth century, has done for 
West Africa.” 

An American naturalist, Mr. Harvey 
Brown, who has passed eight years in 
those parts of South Africa which Mr. 
* Translated for The Living Age. This article 

is the last contributed by M. Victor Cherbuliez 

to the Revue des Deux Mondes, under his 
familiar pseudonym. Next week The Living 

Age will print a translation from the Revue 

des Deux Mondes of M. Brunetiere’s tribute to 

M. Cherbuliez, delivered at his funeral, July 

4, 1899. 


Cecil Rhodes has annexed to the Brit- 
ish Empire under the name of Rho- 
desia, has come to the same conclu- 
sions as Miss Kingsley. Like her, he 
affirms that the negroes are absolutely 
refractory to English civilization: that 
black they go into the bath-tub and 
black they come out. But while Miss 
Kingsley has a strong sympathy with 
the inferior races and a keen interest 
in their fate, even allowing them cer- 
tain virtues of their own, as an offset 
to ours, Mr. Brown regards the natives 
of Rhodesia, one and all, with invin- 
cible and supreme con- 
tempt. 
erous generation of thieves and mur- 
as crafty, sanguinary 


repugnance 
He depicts them as “a treach- 
derers,” brutes, 
with whom dirt, waste, sloth and false- 
His 
honor 


hood reckon as cardinal virtues.’ 
that the 
these ill-conditioned and 


conclusion is whites 

unwashable 
savages far too much by undertaking 
to govern them, and that they would 
better look to it that they are not them- 
selves degraded by contact with them. 

Mr. Harvey Brown looks upon phil- 
anthropy as a fatal snare to colonies 
It would be a 
Happily, he 


and colonists. scourge 


were it not so powerless. 


1On the South African Frontier: the Adven- 
tures and Observations of an American Travy- 
eler in Mashonaland and Matabeleland: by Will- 
iam Harvey Brown. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1899. 
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says, the more the European is exhort- 
ed to regard the blacks as his equals 
before the law, the the color- 
prejudice is confirmed within him, and 


more 


the spirit of race becomes a spirit of 
Thus it is that, by a wise pre- 
for 


caste. 
caution, Nature herself looks out 
the preservation of the higher races, 
and the maintenance of their suprem- 
acy. If the gulf which divides the say- 
age from civilized man were bridged, 
the latter would forthwith begin to de- 
the 
barbarian 
It was gratify- 


and ever-growing pre- 
the 
der him insupportable. 
ing to Mr. Brown to discover that the 
English officials in Rhodesia shared his 


teriorate, 


tensions of would ren- 


opinions and apprehensions, and both- 
ered themselves very little about im- 
proving the condition of the natives. 
They did not consider it their affair. 
The colonies officially recognized by 
government assume a moral responsi- 
bility. the 
accepts a cure of souls and that there 


Conceive that conqueror 
is a limit beyond which violence and 
iniquity cannot be justified by public 
interest. They also make it a point to 
keep on good terms with the mission- 
aries whose criticisms and denuncia- 
tions they dread. They know that the 
mission stations constitute a power 
the English government 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, on the 


with which 

must reckon. 
other hand, reckons with nobody but 
himself. Success is for him the one 
paramount virtue which outweighs all 
others. This mighty man of business, 
so quick to snatch at every advantage, 
and carry to a triumphant conclusion 
enterprises, does 


philan- 


the most audacious 
plume 


He plumes himself upon suc- 


not himself upon his 
thropy. 
ceeding, and succeeded he has beyond 
his wildest expectations. 

One afternoon in the autumn of 1889, 
as Mr. the 
laboratory of the National Museum at 


Washington, his thoughts all concen- 


Brown sat in osteological 


trated on the preparation of a skeleton 
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of the Stercorarius Parasiticus, he re- 


ceived a summons from Prof. Good, 
who informed him that Government 
had decided to send a scientific mis- 
sion to the West Coast of Africa to ob- 
serve an eclipse of the sun; that Dr. 
Holland, a 
burg, would be a member of the expedi- 
tion; that he would need an assistant 
like to take him—Mr. 
Brown—with him. Mr. Brown felt a 
momentary hesitation, but the Ameri- 
At the last 
was prevented 


noted naturalist of Pitts- 


and would 


cans never hesitate long. 
moment Dr. Holland 
from going, and the assistant became 
naturalist-in-chief of the party. He 
was told that he would probably be ab- 
sent about six months, but was far in- 


deed from suspecting that he would 


‘pass eight years in Africa. 


He stayed for a time at St. Paul de 
Loanda, followed the course of the riv- 
er Coanza, made collections of mammi- 
fers, birds, fishes, reptiles and plants, 
All 
the talk there was of the lately discov- 


and finally arrived at the Cape. 


ered gold and diamond fields; of a mar- 
vellous country which appeared to be 
the veritable land of Ophir. On all 
sides were heard excited and mysteri- 
ous allusions to of Mr. 
Rhodes, to a new chartered company. 
—to Mashonas and Matabeles. By dint 
of diligent inquiry Mr. Brown finally 
elicited the information that there was 
country about the Zambesi 
mineral de- 


the projects 


a tract of 
both healthful and rich in 
posits, which had been occupied by a 
civilized race of unknown origin, but 
was, at present, governed by a savage 
potentate named Lobengula; that this 
country lay to the east of the Portu- 
guese possessions of Angola, and the 
territory of Damara, which had been 
the 
the 
Transvaal; that it was as large as the 
France and the 
Mr. Cecil 


Rhodes proposed to take possession of 


acquired by Germany, south of 


Congo Free State, and north of 
united territories of 


German Empire, and that 
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it. It appeared that in the autumn of 
1888, the great statesman of South 
Africa had sent three ambassadors to 
Lobengula, and concluded an arrange- 
ment whereby that monarch, in con- 
sideration of a monthly allowance of 
£100, and the gift of one thousand 
Martini rifies, five thousand cartridges 
and a steamboat on the Zambesi, 
awarded to the contractors the right of 
working all the mines in his dominions 
and of taking such measures as might 
be needful for their development. 

A joint-stock company formed 
in London called the British 
Company, with a capital of a million 


was 
South 


pounds, and a royal charter was grant- 
ed, whereby it was authorized to carry 
out all the previously 
made with certain native chiefs who 
were vassals of Lobengula, “in the in- 


arrangements 


terests of commerce, civilization, and 
the good government of their territor- 
ies.” This company was occupied in 
the first months of 1890 in preparing 
an exploring expedition into the prom- 
ised land, and Mr. Brown conceived a 
lively desire to take part in the cam- 
paign. The ‘ adventure 
seized him—he quivered from head to 
to be off. A 
born in 


passion for 


foot with the longing 
friend of his who had been 
Zululand, Mr. Lindley, son of a cele- 
brated American missionary, encour- 
aged him in his resolve. 

“Go at all costs,” he said. 
have a splendid opportunity 
plete your collections, and you 
very likely, get a shot at the Matabeles. 
hundred of 


“You will 
to com- 
will, 


If you could despatch a 
those bloodthirsty demons, you would 
render a great service to humanity.” 
If Mr. Brown had felt any reluctance 
to shedding the blood of the Matabeles, 
done him any harm, 


who had never 
the remarks of the missionary’s son 
completely reassured him. It is not 


often that one gets the chance to ren- 
der a service to humanity and natural 


history at the same time. 
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Mr. Lindley introduced him to Maj. 
Frank Johnson, who was forming a 
corps of pioneers to act as van- 
guard to the expedition, which 
undergoing mili- 


corps 
moment 
He begged as a favor to 


was at the 
tary training. 
be allowed to join this company of re- 
cruits, and a few days later he signed 
his act of enlistment. “You have all 
heard,” he says, “of the man who had 
seven reasons to allege why his father 
had failed to appear at court—the first 
being that his father was, dead; which 
by the way, was deemed sufficient. [f 
it seems strange that an American nat- 
uralist should have become a soldier, 
I must inform you that I had no choice 
if I had refused to enlist in 
I should 
The act in 


and that 
the military 
have been allowed to go. 


company, not 
no way compromised my character as 
an American citizen, since I was not 
obliged to take an oath of allegiance 
to the Queen.” 

The leader of the expedition sent out 
to observe the eclipse offered no objec- 
the plan, and when, by two 


months’ practice he had acquired con- 


tion to 


siderable proficiency in shooting at a 
target, on a certain April evening, Mr. 
Brown set out for Kimberley. He was 
very proud of his companions-in-arms. 
Vigorous and well-set-up, sure-footed, 
light-handed and resolute in their bear- 
ing, one saw at a glance that here were 
men prepared to run amazing risks. 
They were decimated, as time went on, 
by fatigue, exposure, privation, dissi- 
pation and Matabeles, but not one of 
them ever complained of his lot. They 
all considered that the best use to be 
made of life is to risk it. 

In September, 1890, the corps of pio- 
neers arrived at the goal of its efforts. 
They were 4600 feet above the level of 
the sea, and 1700 miles 
Town. Then they set about building, 


from Cape 
in a meadow beside a small river called 
the Makabusi, a fort 
tined to become the capital of a new 


which was des- 
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empire, and which received the name 
During the cere- 
that fort, Mr. 
he experienced 


of Fort Salisbury. 
mony of inaugurating 
Brown tells us that 
such a fever of emotion as he had nev- 
er felt before. He was no more a nat- 
uralist, staking his reputation on the 
slaying and stripping of a few stags, 
antelopes and zebras, for the adorn- 
ment of the Museum at Washington. 
He had helped at the creation of an 
empire; for the first time in his life he 
had made history, and he resolved not 
to quit Africa until he had seen played 
out unto the end of the last act the 
glorious piece in which destiny had as- 
signed him a part. That in less than 
ten years a desert in the heart of Af- 
rica might be transformed into a coun- 
try furnished with all the conveniences 
of civilization appeared to him one of 
the genuine miracles of this age of 
progress. In 1890, the pioneers of the 
South British Company had penetrated 
in ox-carts a thousand miles beyond 
the frontier of Cape Colony, into a 
country inhabited only by wild beasts 
and savage men, and already, he says, 
the intrepid Anglo-Saxon has planted 
himself firmly in that region, with his 
laws, his language, his customs and all 
the paraphernalia of civilization. In 
the principal form the 
centers of the great agricultural and 


towns which 


mining districts, we now find churches, 
daily and 
weekly journals, courts of justice, and 
the Salvation Army. 
have long since put the inhabitants of 
these districts in communication with 
all parts of the world, and the railways 
which have replaced the ox-teams and 
the native porters transport them at 
will to the shores of the Atlantic or the 
Indian ocean. 

The American loves to 
occupation because he flatters himself 
that he possesses the universal tool. 
In 1894 Mr. Brown renounced his call- 
ing of collector, and made up his mind 


schools, clubs, libraries, 


Telegraph wires 


change his 
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to farm on his own account the land 
which had been allotted to him within 
five miles of Salisbury. His purse was 
by no means fat, but he had the gift 
of inspiring money-lenders with con- 
fidence. He wanted to round out his 
possessions, and his ambition growing 
from day to day, he dreamed at last of 
possessing a hundred thousand acres. 
But even an American cannot have 
everything he wants, and he had to 
lower his pretensions, and come down 
to a miserable ten thousand. Only a 
part of Rhodesia is really habitable by 
a European with any care for his 
health. There is a plateau elevated 
about six thousand feet above the lev- 
fevers are less 
common and less dangerous than else- 
where, and where there are some dis- 
tricts quite exempt from them. This 
plateau is marveHously adapted for ag- 
ricultural industries, and will be still 
more so when communications have 
been improved, and the colonists can 
import American machines, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. are in every 
way superior to the English. 

He was enchanted with his new busi- 


el of the sea, where 


Brown, 


ness. 

There is a pleasure, he says, ap- 
proaching fascination about building a 
one which must 
have been experienced to be under- 
stood, and the delight he derived from 
watching the rapid growth of his trees 
and plantations made the two years 
which he passed upon his farm in the 
tonic air of Mashonaland the most in- 
teresting of his life. Through 1894 and 
1895, the new colony continued very 
prosperous. The price of land in the 
cultivable parts of the mining districts 
was going up, month by month. It 
was the England was 
rushing madly South African 
speculation, when every day witnessed 
the creation of a new company, which 
had but to stoop and stick spades in 
earth in order to turn up millions. The 


house in the desert; 


period when 


into 
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unfortunate raid of Jameson into the 
Transvaal first checked the prosperity 
of Rhodesia, which was yet further 
compromised by a formidable cattle- 
pest which broke out in Uganda and 
spread all over Central Africa, deci- 
mating all the herds south of the Zam- 
besi. It appeared in Salisbury in the 
middle of March, 1896, and a fortnight 
later the common pasture lands pre- 
sented a scene of desolation and death, 
for nearly all the cattle which were 
attacked and the 
had barely recovered from the painful 
effects of this disaster they 
learned that the Matabeles were in 
open revolt, and massacring the Eu- 


perished, colonists 


when 


ropeans. 

Why did the Matabeles revolt against 
England, and how happened it that the 
fire spread to the Mashonas? It has 
been said that the English authorities 
in order to arrest the fatal spread of 
the cattle-pest compelled the natives to 
kill their own beasts. It has also been 
said that the English rule was a hard 
London journals 

despatch from 


and vexatious one. 
published, in 1896, a 
Johannesburg, which attributed the in- 
surrection to the insolent liberties 
which the whites took with the ne- 
gresses. The English at home became 
excited and angry. They love to get 
angry, but they are seldom implacable 
against any but French or German 
criminals. 

There is no European power whose 


colonial enterprises have not been 
marred by arbitrary enactments. Let 
us add that, while treating the con- 


quered peoples as barbarians, we nevy- 
er hesitate to appropriate their own 
criminal code and peculiar methods of 
repression, their swift and summary 
justice. scruple either 
about from the local 
manners the principle of collective re- 
sponsibility, by virtue of which every 


We have no 
appropriating 


village where a crime has been com- 
mitted, and which is suspected of hay- 
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ing received a band of brigands hospit- 
ably and given them something to eat, 
is put under the There may 
have been but one guilty man, but the 
innocent must pay for him. And yet, 
as M. de Lanessau points out,’ these 


ban. 


unhappy villagers are the first to suffer 
from “Placed between 
the hammer and the anvil, if they re- 
and in- 


brigandage. 


fuse the marauders asylum 
formation, they are massacred on the 
smoking ruins of their homes; while if 
they give way and assist them, they 
are held responsible for the malefac- 
tors; subjected to heavy fines, hanged, 
beheaded or ruined by the destruction 
Such, 
policy of the 


of their huts and their harvests.” 
at all the 
pioneer settlers in Mashonaland. An 


events, was 


Englishman having been assassinated 
in the village of Mazée, and the inhab- 
itants refusing to give him up, a de- 
tachment of volunteers visited the 
place and gave the aborigines, as Mr. 
Brown foretaste of 
geance which the white man will take 
when his temper is up. 

The greater part of the choleric and 
brutal careful 
what they say about their deeds of vio- 


says, a the ven- 


conquerors are very 


lence; but some few glory in them. 
Certain colonial agents of the German 
Empire have been pleased to impart 


their little secrets to the universe. The 
famous Peters boasts of having hanged 
and a 
whose 


sacked 
proprietors looked 
askance at him, and celebrated Christ- 
mas Eve by making a bonfire of an 
entire village. Mr. Brown did not dis- 
tinguish himself by any exploit of this 
nature. I take him to have been, upon 
the whole, a fine fellow, but his theo- 
ries are a trifle hard, and he seems not 


a& servant concubine, 


houses 


to distinguish between legitimate and 


needful severity, and the _ reckless 
abuse of power. 
2*Principes de Colonization."’ By J LL. de 


Lanessau, former Governor of Indo-China. 1897. 
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Paradoxes never stagger him, and in 
the the 
mony, he explains the revolt of 
the Matabeles, 
the 
indulgence 


face of most weighty testi- 


the 
Mashonas and not by 
their 
but by the 
which they have been treated. In 


grievances against whites, 
with 


the 


unwise 


beginning big blows were struck which 
produced the most salutary impression 
on those “dusky minds.” Later, disci- 
pline was relaxed; and the rulers con- 
ceived the making 
themselves beloved, and spoiled every- 


thing by untimely clemency and a fatal 


foolish idea of 


generosity. The black respects noth- 


ing but force; he despises the man who 


considers his feelings, and pays no 
heed to any but inexorable masters 
with a heavy hand. He regards as 


signs of cowardice and subserviency 


the use of those methods of moral sua- 
which we consider just and hu- 
Unfortunately, 


sion 
mane. however, cer- 
tain summary executions ordered by 
Capt. Lendy seandalized a few sensi- 
tive souls, and he was summoned to 
London to give an account of himself. 
The chances that he would have 
been acquitted if he had not died on 
the however, it was 


deemed expedient to oil the springs a 


are 


passage; but, 
little and relax the strain, and to make 
provisional use of methods more in ac- 
cordance with humanitarian supersti- 
tion; and from that time on our author 
assures us that the insolence of the na- 
tives knew no bounds. Crime and at- 
tempts at crime were multiplied; so de- 
ceitful a sentiment is pity, and so true 
is it that philanthropy is a 
humbug! 

The first article of Mr. Brown’s col- 
onial creed is that you can’t make an 
omelette the 
ner a colony without. breaking a good 


colossal 


without breaking eggs: 
many heads; also that a woolly head 
is not worth an egg. Mr. Brown is an 
American walking in the footsteps of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Himself a fervent 
partisan of Anglo-Saxon imperialism, 
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he believes that there is one superior 
race which is destined to possess the 
earth, to which everything is due while 
it owes nothing to anybody; that the 
said race only is acquainted with the 
whose _ instru- 


secrets of Providence 


ment it is; and that, inasmuch as its 
interests are of the nature of a divine 
right, the rods with which it scourges 


other peoples are, and must be, sacred. 


This is no mere opinion. It is an 
article of faith. It is a_ fact 
that the Matabele rebellion was put 


down by methods which are discoun- 
tenanced by modern warfare: such as 
the employment of dynamite in scien- 
tifically prepared mines; also that the 
authorities military and civil decreed 


a famine, by destroying the standing 


crops. When these things became 
known in England there was a fresh 
burst of indignation; but this time 


also it came to nothing, and the ana- 
themas were without effect. 

Mr. Brown is fully convinced that all 
means are good for putting down a re- 
bellion; but not being naturally blood- 
thirsty, he admits that in many cases 
prevention is better than cure, and 
that it is well for this reason to drive 
the natives with a very short rein, and 
It is for their 
own that a_ stick 


should be held over them, for, says Mr. 


never parley with them. 
interest, indeed, 
Brown, it is implied in the “law of in- 
that the inferior 
races were created to serve the super- 


” 


exorable progress 


ior; and if they refuse such service, 
they are doomed to disappear. 

There are in South Africa many un- 
healthy tracts, where manual labor 
speedily exhausts the strength of the 
man, nothing can 
be accomplished without the help 
of the Dlacks. Unluckily the blacks 
revel in idleness. Only a very 
small number of Matabeles and Mash- 
will voluntarily consent to toil 


or in any case 


white and where 


onas 
for their new masters, 
to engage their services for more than 

















a month or two. Disgusted with the 
laziness and laxity of his laborers, Mr. 
Brown got others from the basin of 
the Zambesi. These answered a little 
better; but by an incurable idiosyn- 
cracy of their race, they, too, refused to 
make any but temporary arrange- 
ments. Just as soon as they had 
earned a little money, enough to buy 
one or two women, they spent the rest 
of their days in taking sun-baths, like 
so many lizards, while their wives 
tilled the soil for their support. 

At first the Chartered Company had 
recourse to indirect methods for com- 
pelling the blacks to work. They im- 
posed taxes on them, and forced them 
to bestir themselves a little to avoid 
arrest. They also contracted with the 
village-chieftains for a certain amount 
of compulsory labor, but either through 
the apathy or the ill-will of the latter, 
they got very little. Mr. Brown round- 
ly affirms that in the greater part of 
Rhodesia the only possible way is to 
condemn the natives to forced labor; 
and he insists that such an arrange- 
ment would be a very good thing for 
all parties. 

On this head he cites the testimony 
of certain missionaries who believe 
that the only way to improve the man- 
ners of the negro, cure him of his vices 
and rescue him from the servitude of 
sin is to compel him to work. The 
Rev. Isaac Shimmin, superintendent 
of the Wesleyan Mission in Rhodesia, 
is very severe on those ill-formed and 
ill-natured philanthropists who accuse 
the Chartered Company of having 
smoothed over and clothed in deceitful 
colors something very like the re-es- 
tablishment of slavery. “It is pure 
calumny,” he says, and goes on to ar- 
gue most ingeniously on the distinction 
that should be made between a slave 
and a man subjected to a system of 
forced labor. “We are surrounded in 
this country,” he says, “by thousands 
of savages wallowing in sloth, and con- 
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stantly led into temptation by their 


very idleness; and we who know that 
strict discipline would be the sovereign 
remedy for their infirmities cannot 
take a step toward applying that rem- 
edy without in¢urring the reproach of 
defending slavery!” “The blacks are 
children,” says another missionary, 
“and children do not work save under 
compulsion.” The thing is here, 
though the name is carefully avoided; 
but Mr. Brown is a_ straightforward 
fellow, who despises hypocrisy in all 
its forms, and the name does not stag- 
ger him. He feels no antipathy 
against the institution of slavery. Prop- 
erly managed, it is a very good thing, 
as one sees in the case of the United 
States. No other class of men has ever 
done so much toward the education 
and elevation of the blacks as did the 
Southern planters of that country. 
They initiated their slaves into all the 
industries of the most progressive of 
races, and the black under their tutel- 
age has touched a point of develop- 
ment which his conquerors in Africa 
will not attain in a thousand years. 
Great care must be taken, however, 
not to introduce this disguised slavery 
into the relatively salubrious districts 
where a European may iive and thrive 
and suffice to himself without help 
from the native. Mr. Brown met in 
Southern Rhodesia American and Aus- 
tralian prospectors, who, merely to 
spare themselves the mortal tedium of 
overseeing their stupid Kaffir laborers, 
dug in their own mines with their own 
hands. He himself, who had a touch 
of the gold-fever before he became a 
farmer, affirms that he wielded the 
pick and spade for several weeks, and 
was none the worse for it. Another 
principle:—where the white man finds 
it for his advantage to dispense with 
the black he wili subject the latter to 
no system of forced labor; but also 
where the black is of no use he is very 
much in the way, and the “law of in- 
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exorable progress” justifies us in get- 
ting rid of him. 

The valley of the Zambesi embraces 
large tracts of fever-stricken country 
where no European would ever dream 
of establishing his abéde. All he has 
to do is to transport the troublesome 
negroes into these regions. There is, 
according to Mr. Brown, no law either 
human or divine to prevent him from 
reserving to himself the 
which he prefers, and ejecting the in- 
terlopers who happened to be there be- 
A man of a very ticklish 


territories 


fore him. 
conscience might have some scruples 
on this head, but Mr. Brown undertakes 
to reassure him by the statement that 
the black has only the vaguest notions 
of the rights of property, and that you 
may rob him of his possessions with- 
out happi- 
ness, or affecting his conception of jus- 


seriously diminishing his 


tice. 

Miss Kingsley, indeed, thinks differ- 
ently. She says that the African has 
very distinct property, 
which he regards as of two kinds, viz.: 
family property which is held in com- 
mon, and private property which the 
individual acquires by his own indus- 
try and address; and that common or 
personal, his exactly as 
sacred to him as ours is to us; and 
when he is robbed he cries “Stop 
thief!’ I myself would bet a hundred 
to one that Miss Kingsley is right in 
this matter; nor would it greatly sur- 
prise me to learn that, dim though the 
intellect of the Matabele may be, 
when he finds himself thrust out of 
house and home into a fever-district, 
he complains to his fetich that the 
white man has treated him cavalierly. 

But, after all, Mr. Brown will reply, 
what does it matter? Questions of 
abstract justice have little to do with a 
case like this. Destiny has decreed 
that the shall be wrong, 
even when they are right: and that the 
land belongs to those who know how 


notions of 


property is 


aborigines 
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to develop its resources. However 
tough the blacks may be, however 
great their powers of endurance, 


though they multiply with astonishing 
fecundity in lands which are deadly to 
the European, Mr. Brown, who knows 
all about it, confidently predicts their 
final disappearance. Theirs will be the 
fate of the Red Indian and the Austral- 
ian bushman. They will melt wholly 
away, at the mere contact with that 
race which is privileged to represent 
the advanced civilization upon 
the globe. Whatever philanthropy or 
the zeal of pious missionaries may at- 
tempt on their behalf, another power, 
that genius for commercial enterprise 
which seems incarnated in the person 
of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, will diffuse itself 
over South Africa, even to the very 
heart of the dark continent, sweeping 
before it these inert and ill-conditioned 
populations with their dull minds and 
clumsy fingers. It would be as easy to 
stay the course of the Zambesi as to 
arrest the progress of events. South- 
ern and Central Africa are destined to 
become onevast English-speaking coun- 
try; and the development of this new 
realm will afford one more proof that 
Providence has appointed the Anglo- 
Saxon to disentangle and regulate the 
affairs of this world. 

I have said that the philosophy of 
Mr. Brown is a little hard, and I still 
I would not be understood 
as recommending it to any one. But if 
the who have been 
promised the empire of the world con- 
cern themselves very little about the 


most 


think so. 


Anglo-Saxons 


happiness of the peoples they subdue, 
it must be confessed that we, on our 
part, have a kind of mania for making 
them happy in our way, which is by no 
means theirs; and that we imagine we 
have discharged our debt to humanity 
when we have imposed upon our col- 
onial settlements, our laws, our regu- 
lations and our judicial and adminis- 
trative machinery. We pique ourselves 
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on diffusing far and wide our pet polit- 
ical dogmas; we forget that a natiop 
which founds a colony is bound, first 
of all, to make that colony prosperous; 
and this is what the founders of Rho- 
desia have done by providing their col- 
ony from the outset with roads, rail- 
ways and the other works 
which justify conquest, as 
with that economic apparatus which is 
essential to the future of the colonist. 
The English missionaries have never 
confined themselves to preaching the 
Gospel. They have placed themselves 
at the service of the mother country, 
and kept a sharp lookout for her tem- 
poral interests, like the practical men 
they are. M. de Lanessau tells us that 
in 1863, when sailing up the Gaboon 
river, he stopped at Palm-tree Point, 
where some clergymen of the English 
Church had founded an important mis- 
sion, and observed to his surprise that 
the negresses, instead of going about 
half-naked or simply clad in the long 
floating garment which is traditional 
in the country, wore regular gowns 
with waists and skirts cut after the 
European fashion. They were gro- 
tesque, they were frightful, but their 
change of costume had been profitable 
to the merchants and cotton-spinners 
of Great Britain; and such had been 
the pious aim of the missionaries who 
had converted them. 

Anglo-Saxon utilitarianism will never 


public 
as well 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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be wholly congenial to our temper and 
turn of mind; but a certain hollow 
idealism, too much in favor in our Par- 
liament, has been the scourge and the 
death of our colonies. 

When a Chartered Company takes 
possession of a country the first thing 
it does is to build a railway. The first 
act of M. Paul Bert at Hanoi, was, I 
have been told, to take up a copy of 
the “Rights of Man.” It often 
been remarked that our sociable dis- 
and of 
ter give us great advantages as a col- 
onizing people, and that it is easier for 
us than for the men of almost any 
other nation to mix and fuse ourselves 
with the natives, get into their good 
commercial re- 


has 


position suppleness charac- 


graces, and establish 
lations with them. But let us not mind 
about converting them to our views, 
for we can do them a better service. 
Our principles are more humane than 
those of Mr. Harvey Brown. and let us 
not forget that all principles must be 
tested by practice, and that not a few 
of them, when they come to be applied, 
reveal a taint of silliness. Let us leave 
to the Anglo-Saxon his arrogance and 
rudeness, but let us emulate his com- 
mon sense. Let us try to cultivate 
what the first Napoleon used to call 
“comprehension of the case.” In the 
matter of colonization a comprehension 
of the case consists in founding colonies 
which attract settlers and capital. 
G@. Valbert. 
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It has been said—and by an eminent 
tactician, too—that the proper moment 
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tory has certainly justified this view. 
The military ascendancy of Germany, 
so amply demonstrated on the fields of 
Sadowa and Sedan, really dates from 
the day after the rout of Jena, when a 
then unknown officer of artillery in the 
Prussian army, acting, however, under 
very eminent political inspiration, set 
himself to the task of discovering the 
weak points in what up to that disas- 
trous time had been regarded as the 
most perfect military machine in Eu- 
rope. It has yet to be seen if what 
holds good of tactics in warfare 
also holds good of tactics in the pacific 
fields of sport. This at least may be 
said, however, that if defeat be the 
best of all incentives to recovering the 
art of victory, Scotland has it—on the 
links—at the present moment. Golf is, 
beyond all question, her national as 
well as her royal and ancient game; 
yet in 1898 she has to confess at once 
to her Falkirk and her Flodden. In 
May, on her own chosen ground of 
Prestwick, her favorite champion, Mr. 
F. G. Tait, succumbed in the final 
round of the Amateur Championship 
to the eminent English golfer, Mr. 
John Ball. It is true that Mr. Tait was 
only beaten by a putt, and at the thir- 
ty-seventh hole, after perhaps the most 
exciting day that this competition has 
ever seen. But beaten he was; accord- 
ing to the rigor of the game—and the 
rigor is one of its greatest charms—the 
miss of an inch is quite as disastrous 
as the miss of a mile. It meant that 
while Mr. Tait might—and, according 
to the vast majority of critics, ought— 
to have become champion for the third 
time, Mr. Ball, as a matter of fact, did 
become champion for the fifth. 

The Flodden of Sandwich in June 
Was even more disastrous than the Fal- 
kirk of Prestwick in May. In the Am- 
ateur Championship no professional is 
of course allowed to compete. The Open 
Championship, which this year was 
contested cn an English course that is 
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allowed to be one of the best in the 
Kingdom, is, as the name implies, at 
the mercy of the best golfer for the 
time, or at least for two days, whether 
he be amateur or professional. It was 
won by Harry Vardon, of Scarborough, 
for two years in succession, and for the 
third time altogether. A Scotchman, 
it is true, occupied the second place in 
the Open, as in the Amateur Cham- 
pionship. But the triumph of Vardon 
was much more complete and, to ap- 
pearance, easier than was the victory 
of Mr. Ball over Mr. Tait. There is, 
indeed, but one consolation for the 
third victory of Vardon, at all events 
from the Scottish point of view. Af- 
ter an almost unbroken series of vic- 
tories in tournaments, lasting over two 
years, the third championship at Sand- 
wich places him in a class by himself. 
He is the Napoleon of golf; even the 
great Tom Morris—whose image, grav- 
en by a cunning hand, in the Cathedral 
Cemetery in St. Andrews, is one of the 
sights of that old but rejuvenated town 
—is but its Marlborough. And thereby 
may hang a tale which Scottish patri- 
otism should have unearthed—or in- 
vented—long ago. When the world 
was at Napoleon’s feet, an exiled Roy- 
alist discovered that the conquest had 
been effected, not by a Frenchman, but 
by “a little Corsican,” and that, in fact, 
France had been humbled and the Con- 
tinent reduced to the level of a province 
of Rome in the days of the great Re- 
publie’s ascendancy, in order that a 
Bonaparte might avenge the wrongs of 
a Paoli. Similarly may Scotland not 
explain away and find consolation for 
her defeat in the Open Championship 
by making the most of the fact that 
she had succumbed, not to an English- 
man in the ordinary and proper sense 
of the word, but to a lithe athlete from 
Jersey. which is a part of England 
in the same way that Corsica is a part 
of France? As it may also be main- 
tained that Vardon must, so far as 
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blood is concerned, be a Frenchman— 
though what of the stout and delight- 
ful John Bullish locksmith, and his 
daughter Dolly in “Barnaby Rudge?” 
--one can readily believe that an at- 
tempt might be made to show that the 
triumphs of the invincible champion 
are associated with the revival of that 
Anglo-Scottish alliance which in the 
past neutralized the superiority of the 
southern Kingdom to the northern in 
point of size and population. 

Such may be vain imaginings, how- 
ever, and in any case Scotland will not 
recover her lost ascendancy by putting 
half- 
be- 


faith in “refuges of lies” or 
truths. It is difficult, 
lieve that anything whatever can be 
done except to attempt to add to the 
Scottish physical strength and perfer- 
vidity which have won victories in the 


indeed, to 


past, that English coolness and steadi- 
ness of purpose which have stood our 
neighbors the 
past and equally in the fields of work 
It is more than whispered 


in such good stead in 


and of play. 
that, in point of sobriety, Scottish pro- 
fessionals do not as a class compare 
quite favorably with their English 
brethren, the majority of whom are to- 
tal abstainers. There are, of course, 
notable—and considering the peculiar 


“temptations” to which they are sub- 


jected, even noble—exceptions. All 
the world—at least all the golfing 
world—knows that Tom Morris, who 


is now within two years of fourscore, 
and who plays as steady, if not quite 
as powerful, a game as ever he did, is 
not only the Nestor of golf but its Bay- 
ard sans peur et sans reproche, and that 
Willie Park, who is perhaps the one 
Scottish player that the Open Cham- 
pion has any reason to fear, and who 
is known not only as a great golfer 
but as a modest gentleman and a pros- 
perous man of business, owes his suc- 
cess in some measure to the fact that, 
without advertising his virtue, he has 
followed Arnold’s golden rule in minor 
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ethics, and made conduct three-fourths 
of life. Owing to the keen competition 
which extends through all departments 
of human activity, the prizes of pas- 
time as of labor are for those who obey 
that golden rule, and the wisest patri- 
otism in Seotland will be that which 
has no fellowship whatever with what 
is still stigmatized as the national vice. 

Beyond a word of caution and remon- 
strance which comes not only in effect 
but almost literally to the Scriptural 
“Add to your knowledge temperance, 
and to your temperance patience,” it 
is impossible to indicate how Scotland 
is to recover the sceptre that has been 
taken from her. No royal road to suc- 
cess in golf has been, or is likely, to be 
discovered, even in ingenious America, 
where the game has “caught on” like 
Methodism and Ian Maclaren. No 
doubt our transatlantic cousins have, 
as their manner is, discovered many 
devices for saving trouble and, above 
all, 
with the game. 
seems, been laid out on several courses, 


exertion in connection 


Bicycle paths have, it 


physical 


and the enterprising golfer and his 
caddie now mount their wheels and 


The Oakland 
have, it is 


“scorch” after the ball. 
Club, in Long Island, 
averred, now gone a step further, and 
means to private 
completely their 
course. The cars will be furnished 
with chairs, and drinks 
served during the progress from hole 
to hole. It is not easy, of course, to 
say how much of racial humor, or of 
what, in the meantime, seems to be 
racial indolence, there may be in such 
stories. But in this country, at all 
events, where the game is most en- 
gaged in at those seasons of the year 
when iced drinks and even bicycle 
spins are not calculated to promote 
good play, such innovations are not at 
all likely to be copied, much less bet- 
tered. It is hardly possible, indeed, to 
conceive of the game being so greatly 


taken construct a 


tramway round 


easy iced 
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altered without its being ruined, at 


least in the eyes of genuine devotees. 
No doubt guttapercha balls of endless 
rariety have been substituted for the 
feather-balls with which the heroes of 
of professional 
Robertson, won 
Nearly ev- 


generation 
golfers, like Allan 
their hundreds of victories. 
ery club-maker of any ability or ambi- 
tion, produces at least one improved 
mashie, in his life- 


an older 


putter, cleek, or 


time; such once a 
in the face 
for example, the 

“bulger,” have ob- 

viously “come to stay.” Club talk of 

an afternoon or evening not infre- 
quently takes the form of an amicable 

At the 

same time no radical changes but at 

the best quite conservative modifica- 
apparatus of the game 
may be anticipated. Its etiquette, and 
the general character of the clubs and 
balls used in it, are no more likely to 


produce 
changes 


some 
Certain 
wooden clubs, 
well-known 


year. 
of 
now 


discussion of rival “patents.” 


tions in the 


undergo a change deserving of that 
designation than is the practice of lay- 
ing out a course of eighteen holes on a 
strip of seashore. No doubt competi- 
tion tends to greater perfection in play. 
The great success of English players 
like Vardon and Taylor among profes- 
sionals, and of Mr. John Ball and of 
Mr. Harold Hilton among amateurs, 
is commonly attributed to what critics 
are in the habit of terming the ‘“ma- 
chine-like precision” of their play. But 
the “machine-like precision” of play, 
like the machine-like precision of mod- 
ern warfare, simply means more per- 
fect discipline of powers already in ex- 
istence, not the creation of new pow- 
ers. If a man is to be a supreme golf- 
er, he must act in precisely the same 
way as he would do if he wished to 
be a supreme artist, or a supreme sol- 
dier, or indeed to be supreme in any 
sphere of human activity. He must 
bend all his powers not only to the at- 


tainment of the ambition itself, but 
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to the preparation of the means—chiefly 
in the shape of absolutely cool nerves— 
for that attainment. He must, in that 
Biblical language which 
presses “fundamental” emotion better 


always ex- 


than any other, not only press forward 
toward the mark, but must cast off ev- 
ery weight, and—this is emphatically 
true of every golfer—the sin that doth 
so easily beset him. 

It may be said that in spite of the 
undoubted boom in golf, it is not so 
even yet certain others 
which figure in that athletic 
which is undoubtedly one of the great 
will 


popular as 


revival 


features of our day, and which 
probably have _ far-reaching conse- 
quences as regards the national future, 
even although that amiable enthusiast 
may have overshot the mark who 
maintained that it will “kill out hard 
drinking.” Football is the game of the 
masses; it is the ecstasy of democratic 
pastime. Cricket commands the devo- 
tion of all the classes from top to bot- 
tom; it stands towards other sports in 
the relation in which the Anglican 
Church stands—in English ground—to 
other bodies. Cycling threatens all 
games, though it is also calculated to 
supplement them and facilitate their 
being played. Yet golf more than any 
other game suggests permanence, a lo- 
eal habitation, the employment of Ia- 
bor, the alternation—which always 
commends itself to a great and under- 
standing people like the British or the 
American—between the highest and 
most intense seriousness and the pur- 
est and most absolutely unrestrained 
merriment. According to. statistics 
which appear in more than one of the 
volumes whose names appear at the 
beginning of this article, golf at the 
present moment means an annual ex- 
penditure of £2.000,000. Probably this 
is an underestimate. There must be 
somewhere about two thousand golf 
elubs and club houses in the world. 
Each of these requires a staff of ser- 
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yants almost comparable to that of an 
average hotel. Almost every one has 
at least one “professional” or club- 
maker, who has to attend to the actual 
wants of the members in such matters 
as clubs and balls, who has men in his 
employ, and who may see that the links 
of his club are kept in order, although 
a special official or green-keeper is of- 
ten retained for this duty, and of 
course is paid a special salary. In ad- 
dition, each club has partly at least 
under its control a large and often 
ragged regiment of “caddies” of almost 
all ages, who carry clubs for players 
at a fixed rate. The future of these 
too often Bedouin hangers-on or camp- 
followers of the game is one of the 
problems which will have to be faced 
by serious players ere very long. 

As things stand, therefore, golf is al- 
ready a great industry. Further, its 
permanence seems to be assured, be- 
cause, among other reasons, it is the 
game par excellence of middle age. No 
doubt the leading prizes in connection 
with it are carried off by young men; 
it is they who “break records,” and 
decorate their rooms with medals. But 
as the nature of youth is, they are vol- 
atile, and were another fashion in 
games to be set, they would seek ex- 
cellence or supremacy in that. Golf 
is always on the other hand assured 
of a fairly large constituency in men 
of forty and upwards. The reasons for 
this are obvious. They have been so 
admirably stated by Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four in the Badminton manual of golf 
that it would be superfluous to labor 
this point or to do other than quote his 
words: 


“Long before middle age is reached, 
rowing, rackets, fielding at cricket are 
a weariness to those who once excelled 
at them. At thirty-five, when strength 
and endurance may be at their maxi- 
mum, the particular elasticity required 
for these exercises is seriously dimin- 
ished. The man who has gloried in 
them as the most precious acquire- 
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ments begins so far as they are con- 
cerned, to grow old; and growing old 
is not commonly suppesed to be so 
agreeable an operation in itself as 
to make it advisable to indulge in it 
more often in a single life than is ab- 
solutely necessary. The golfer, on the 
other hand, is never old until he is de- 
crepit. So long as Providence allows 
him the use of two legs active enough 
to carry him round the green, and of 
two arms supple enough to take a “half 
swing,” there is no reason why his ‘en- 
joyment in the game need be seriously 
diminished. Decay no doubt there is; 
long driving has gone for ever; and 
something less of firmness and accu- 
racy may be noted even in the strong 
game. But the decay has come by such 
slow gradations, it has delayed so long 
and spared so much that it is robbed 
of half its bitterness.” 


The chapter from which these obser- 
vations are taken is entitled “The Hu- 
mors of Golf,” and doubtless wher Mr. 
Balfour wrote them he ani- 
mated by the “high seriousness” which 
dominates him when he is defending 
Lord Salisbury’s policy in the Soudan 
or advocating the establishment of two 
denominational Universities in Treland. 
But, being immersed in public affairs 
and anxieties, he knows the enormous 
advantage it is to a man to obtain re- 
lief from these even say for a Satur- 
day afternoon. It stands to reason 
that such a change has its physiolog- 
ical value. By relieving the pressure 
of blood on the head and so to speak— 
this at least is the layman’s 
though the chances are that it is quite 
a mistaken one—bringing it down to the 
legs and arms which are used in walk- 
ing and swinging, it may help to de- 
lay the onslaught of paralysis or apo- 
plexy, or some other special physical 
evils to which flesh is heir. 

But, after all, staving off death—a 
speculative and questionable enterprise 
at the best—is a secondary considera- 
tion compared with the introduction of 
innocent ecstasy into life. This it is 
which induces men who devote to tneir 


was not 


idea, 
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business and ambition twelve hours a 
day for five days a week—and for 
whom the compulsory eight hours’ day 
would mean the deprivation of that 
zest which makes life worth livng—to 
give up Saturday to an innocent de- 
bauch of golf. One of the 
poets of the links to whom the Rey. 
Mr. Kerr of Dirleton introduces us in 
“The Golf-Book of East Lothian”’—a 
volume which is not only the manual 
of golf history, but a monument of golf 


something 


humerous 


enthusiasm—sings, with 


more than a suspicion of a lame foot— 


“One only thought can enter every 
head— 

The thought of golf, to wit—and that 
engages 

Men of all sizes, tempers, ranks and 
ages; 


The root—the primum mobile of all, 
The epidemic of the club and ball; 
The work by day, the source of dreams 
by night, 
The never-failing fountain of delight.” 
There is truth in this, no doubt, but 
it is labored like a Scotch sermon of 
the old school. Byron went straight 
to the root of the matter, so far as all 
hot-blooded are con- 
cerned, when he declared in his daring, 


energetic races 


if perhaps too theatrically defiant 

fashion— 

“Man, being reasonable, must get 
drunk, 


The best of life is but intoxication.” 


It is quite possible thatin Byron’s day, 
owing to the want of facilities for “‘get- 
ting drunk” in a “reasonable” fashion, 
most men, including Byron himself— 
although his alcoholic excesses are now 
known to have been grossly exaggerat- 
ed the not being 
guided by reason, led to physical and 
But as Burns would 


took way which, 
moral destruction. 
have put it with an audacity at least 
equal to Byron’s, “The light that led 
light from Heaven.” In 


astray was 
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other words, Byron’s principle was ab- 
solutely sound; it is the application of 
it that is absolutely and mischievously 


unsound. Intoxication regarded as 
ecstasy, as getting into what Carlyle 
termed “an automatic condition,” as 


an attempt to escape from the burdens 
of existence for a short time with a 
view solely to bearing them more reso- 
lutely afterwards, is one of the goals 
which all sensible men aim at, which 
indeed the conditions of a hurried exis- 
tence and their own constitutions com- 
pel them to aim at. And it is because 
his goal is arrived at, without the incur- 
ring of any thing in the shape of social 
personal humiliation, 
morse, or injury to health, that this 
game, which is fascinating in its su- 


disrepute, re- 


preme absorption, has become the fa- 
vorite form of with mid- 
dle-aged men of action on both sides 
of the Border, if not also on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Some patriots, who 
agree with Lord Rosebery that patri- 


intoxication 


otism is self-respect of race, but who 
also maintain that self-respect of race 
must be based on self-respect in the in- 
dividual, look the time 
when the passion for athletics will con- 
quer the national craving for drink by 
routing it out. That may or may not 
be; the dream at all events is not un- 
Meanwhile, 


forward to 


worthy of encouragement. 
it is tolerably safe to say that the just 
and middle-aged Scotsman made per- 
fect, if ever, by the mysterious proc- 
esses of evolution, he is made perfect 
on earth-—which is doubtful, and might 
conceivably be undesirable—will be 
found to have attained this command- 
ing position in the scale of being, by 
substituting golf for alcohol, nicotine, 
und every other form of escape from 
the over-pressure of a too busy life. 

It has already that golf 
has come to be the game of graver folk 
on both sides of the Border and on 
both sides of the Atlantic. But is it 
also to be the game of both sexes, and 


been said 
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the game which the two will delight 
most to play together? This is a ques- 
tion which all earnest lovers of the 
game—and no other persons are deserv- 
ing of much consideration in this con- 
nection—will admit to be both delicate 
and difficult. At first it would seem 
as if there could be but one answer to 
the question. That ladies play golf 
is abundantly clear to any one who 
pays a visit to any seaside or inland 
course which is of the slightest impor- 
tance. He sees a ladies’ course of by 
no means insignificant size, and a la- 
dies’ club-house which does not differ 
materially from that which shelters 
and refreshes their male friends. He 
hears much of ladies’ competitions, la- 
dies’ medal days, and so forth. He 
may even see the thin end of the wedge 
of female equality with men in respect 
of golf in what are known in lamenta- 
bly unromantic phraseology of the 
links “mixed foursomes”’—games, 
that is to say, in which the sexes are 
partnered against each other. There 
is now a ladies’ golf championship, as 
there are an amateur championship, an 
open championship, and an Irish cham- 
pionship. The names of some female 
players, such as Miss Edith Orr, Miss 
Tena Thomson, Miss Amy Pascoe, and 
above all, Lady Margaret Hamilton 
Russell, who, in her maiden days, as 
Lady Margaret Scott, won the ladies’ 
championship turee times, are now al- 
most as much talked of as that of Mr. 
Tait or Mr. Ball, Harry Vardon or Wil- 
“Ladies’ golf’? now occupies 


as 


lie Park. 
a prominent place in every manual of 
the game, and as the list of books at 
the head of this article shows, at least 
one volume published in this country, 
“Our Lady of the Green’’—there may 
be ever so many more in America—is 
devoted exclusively to this subject. It 
would seem that the preponderating 
weight of medical evidence is distinct- 
ly in favor of golf as a healthy exer- 


cise for girls. It would also seem that 
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the no less preponderating weight of 
lay male evidence is in favor of it on 
the necessarily very important ground 
of grace. Thus a girl lightly swinging 
a golf club is universally allowed to 
be a much more attractive object than 
a bicycle. That female 
male golf, come, and that 


a girl riding 
golf has, like 
a certain amount of it at all events will 
considered quite certain. 
should be 


stay, may be 

Meanwhile, 
borne in mind that as regards golf the 
view of the has 
been accepted. Woman is the 
man, and therefore plays on the lesser 
links. “Mixed foursomes,” by way of 
concession to what, though with less 


however, it 
Tennysonian sexes 
lesser 


emphasis than before, is still styled the 
’ are generally played on 
But 
golf, like every other preserve of man, 
is threatened with an from 
what John Knox would now-a-days re- 
quire all even of his marvellous cour- 


“weaker sex,’ 
the courses laid out for that sex. 


invasion 
age to style “the monstrous regiment 


Their advance 
At first they were 


of women.” has been 
alarmingly steady. 


content with a large putting-green di- 


vided into the statutory number of 
eighteen holes. This proving insuffi- 
cient, short courses similar in almost 


all characteristics to those laid out for 
men, and demanding the same art in 
equal 
Near- 


play and skill, and almost an 
number of clubs, were laid out. 
ly every one of the sixty-four Ladies’ 
Clvbs now to be found in the United 
Kingdom has a course of this kind ex- 
tending to twelve Even this 
does not meet the demands of feminine 
ambition. We find Miss Amy Pascoe, 
who was champion in 1896, writing in 
The World of Golf: “As woman in- 
ereases her range of sport, the smaller 
golf competition will increase, while 
the championship will assume its full 
Women will go to these 
competitions to golf, not to 
themselves and others! The spirit of 
which is the love of a thing for 


holes. 


importance. 
amuse 


sport, 
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its own sake, unconditioned by person- 
al advantage or pleasure, will grad- 
ually effect an improvement in every- 
thing connected with the game. The 
older players will have holed out, the 
younger, possessed of better physique 
and more sportsmanlike education, will 
develop to the utmost extent their ca- 
pabilities for a pastime where strength 
and force are not the chief essentials. 
The play of goifers like the Misses 
Orr, with the increasing prevalence of 
all conditions favorable to women’s 
athletic development, seems to justify 
the idea that the golfers of the future 
will have no short links, and though 
competing among themselves _ for 
championship honors, may use the long 
course with man as they share with 
him the same lawn tennis and hunt- 
ing field.” 

To the average male who likes to 
keep the links if not to himself at least 
to his sex, the prospect which Miss 
2ascoe holds out may seem somewhat 
alarming. And no doubt women of ex- 
ceptional physique or of exceptional 
devotion to the game may demand to 
be admitted to an equality with men 
as regards all facilities for play. Of 
course, also, if the demand is made it 
will be conceded. But it is doubtful 
whether the average woman will rush 
in where her extraordinary sister does 
not fear to tread; even if, in obedience 
to prevailing fashion, she does rush in 
now, she may be relied on a few years 
hence to glide out with as much grace 
and as little noise as possible. For 
golf is, with all respect to Miss Pascoe, 
not quite in the same position as lawn 
tennis and hunting, or even as croquet 
and cycling. These do not make large 
demands upon the physique of the av- 
erage girl; golf—if it were only for the 
amount of walking that is involved in 
covering an ordinary eighteen-hole 
course—unquestionably does make 
such demands. Besides, golf when it 
is played in accordance with the rigor 
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of the game—and the charm of it is 
gone if the rigor is departed from— 
does not promote the friendly and open 
and above-board relations between the 
sexes which are very properly intend- 
ed to lead to that making of marriages 
which, next to what Ruskin terms “the 
manufacture of souls,” is the greatest 
of social industries. It is nothing, if 
not absorbing, intense, selfish. The 
pleasure of it lies in competition, not 
in co-operation. The virtues it encour- 


ages are Pagan, not Christian. It 
promotes silence, not chatter. One of 


the limping but fervid poetasiers of 
the game represents how— 


“In solemn silence all 
Pursue the good red-gutta ball!’’ 


The spectacle of a crowd following 
a great professional golf-match at St. 
Andrews, speechless and reverent, in 
an age when, according to Carlyle, the 
Anglo-Saxon people are all “gone to 
wind and tongue,” is the most inspiring 
and hopeful. It is an initiation in Py- 
thagorean silence. It reveals the bed- 
rock of British seriousness. But the 
links are not the field of love; the cleek 
and the mashie, the brassey and the 
driver, the niblick and the baffie—the 
very names are abhorrent to Arcadian 
sentiment—are not the arms of Venus, 
or of Mars wooing Venus. A little tep- 
id flirtation may permissible— 
though even there it is bad form—in a 
” with gentle sugges- 
tions of what the man in the street 
terms altruism. But in a “single,” the 
life of which is unrelenting competi- 
tion, it is When Beatrice 
says—or looks—“Benedick, if you love 
me as you profess to do, you will miss 
that two-foot putt; if you don’t, con- 
sider our engagement at an end,” and 
Benedick yields to the temptation, 
then the game is up. Perhaps it would 
also be well that the match should be 
off. Whether marriages are made in 


be 


“foursome, its 


hopeless. 








a 
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Heaven is a moot point; it is quite cer- 
tain that very few are, will be, or 
ought to be, made on the golf course. 

The “boom” in ladies’ golf has there- 
all probability, reached its 
height. Not improbably, however, it 
will have one good effect. So long as 
men alone played the game it was re- 
garded as essentially selfish. How of- 
ten does one hear the complaint that 
some place is chosen for the annual 
family holiday exclusively for the sake 
of the head of the family and his sons, 
who wish to spend the whole day in 
playing, and the whole evening in talk- 
ing, golf; and that in consequence the 
interests and pleasures of mother and 
daughters are absolutely sacrificed. 
But if mother and daughters take suf- 
ficient delight in the game to play it 
themselves—and, let it be added, by 
themselves—then ‘there may be a rec- 
onciliation of interests, and, as a con- 
sequence, what the late Laureate 
termed “a union as before, but vaster.”’ 

It is not impossible, too, that an ac- 
cession of feminine interest may not 
be without its effect in helping to solve 
that special labor problem in golf 
which so many regard as the one blot 
upon tthe game. The question, what 
to do with its camp followers, the great 
host of loafers, young and old, who, as 
“caduies,” carry clubs for players, and 
who seem to be indispensable, urgent- 
ly calls for answer. Will some captain 
of industry, some pacific Kitchener or 
Macdonald, be able to discipline these 
irregular levies without the help of Ar- 
abic or even Scottish imprecations? Or 
will it be found that after all club- 
bearing will prove to be the model, if 
not the exclusive occupation of that 
section of our population—as of every 
population—which is incurably nomad- 
ic? If the latter rather helpless solu- 
tion of the problem be accepted, then 
the gently humanizing influences of 
female players may become of genuine 
advantage. 


fore, in 
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But the “caddie” and other questions 
associated with golf will naturally fall 
to be considered when it is finally con- 
solidated as the game for middle-aged 
men of action in all grades of society. 
That time cannot be far distant. The 
amount of turf in the United Kingdom 
that is available for the game is limit- 
ed, and has been well nigh all utilized 
already. Besides it is but reasonable 
to anticipate that the “boom” in the 
game will not—simply as a “boom”— 
last very much longer, even in the case 
of men. A “falling off” in the youth, 
of both sexes may be anticipated. Be- 
sides, although golf is not one of the 
most expensive of games, it cannot be 
played on nothing. What with train- 
fares from large cities to the sea-coast, 
caddies, balls, the renewal of clubs,, 
and other “incidental expenses,” it 
probably means to the player of aver- 
age enthusiasm, who benefits physical- 
ly by the game, and therefore desires 
to play it under essentially comfortable 
circumstances, an outlay of between 
£40 and £50 a year. Even this is “pro- 
hibitive” in the case of many, who 
would, under other circumstances, be 
devotees of the links. 

Then it should never be forgotten 
that golf is to all intents and purposes 
its sole—though also its exceedingly 
great—reward. It has, no doubt, pro- 
duced an enormous mass of litera- 
ture. But the books overlap each 
other, give the same information about 
the length of the different courses in 
the world, fight the old historic battles 
between giants such as the Morrises 
and the Parks, reproduce the same 
“records,” such as Mr. F. G. Tait’s 72 
at St. Andrews, and tell the same 
“good stories,” such as that of the Di- 
vinity Professor who was found “fooz- 
lin’ his ba’s and damnin’ maist awfu’.” 
Even in the history of golf nothing 
new has been discovered. Mr. Andrew 
Lang separates the wheat of truth 
from the chaff of historical legend 
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with considerable success when he 
says:— 


“Whether golf was developed in 


‘Scotland only out of one of its 
foreign sisters or cousins, or wheth- 


er it was carried hither from Hol- 
dand (where a_ picture by Cuyp 
shows us a little girl armed with 
regular clubs, on links by the sea) 


or whether, again, Holland borrowed 
from Scotland, are difficult points. It 
is certain that in the reign of James II. 
the Scotch brought their balls from 
Holland, so that James put on a pro- 
hibitive tariff, as it was not then the 
crazy fashion to encourage foreign at 
the expense of home manufactures. 
“This looks as if golf had its native seat 
in Holland. However this may be, to 
write the history of golf as it should 
be done demands a thorough study of 
all Scottish Acts of Parliament, kirk 
session records, memoirs, and, in fact, 
of Scottish literature, legislation, and 
bistory from the beginning of time.” 


b 
As for its introduction into Scotland, 
Mr. Kerr puts the truth into a nutshell, 


when he says:— 


“When we leave the immediate pres- 
ent and look away up the vista of the 
past, we find that the evolution of the 
game may be more distinctly traced in 
Kast Lothian than in any other part 
of Seotland. There is reason to 
believe that the common people in this 
dlistrict were among those who were 
forbidden to play by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and ordered to practise archery 
as a more useful art. We have evi- 
dence that James V. came to the dis- 


trict to golf; while the unfortunate 
Queen Mary, at one of the eventful 


times in her eventful life, is said to 
have had a game on Setop green. From 
glimpses here and there in old records 
we shall find that our nobility set the 
example, which their successors nearly 
all have followed, of having matches 
at golf, with a half-crown or more to 
be entered in their account books, ei- 
ther on the credit or debit side. While 


gentle and simple were united in their 
dévotion to golf, we shall find that in 
East Lothian questions have arisen as 
to popular rights on the greens and 
commons, which in their solution are 
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interesting, for such questions are sure 
to arise in many other places as the 
game develops. In this country, while 
we have the old story about certain de- 
linquents having to ‘thole the Session’ 
for playing on Sunday ‘during ser- 
mones,’ we shall find that the clergy 
have all along been supporters of the 
game, and accustomed in loco to doff 
‘the sad raiment of the Church,’ that 
they might don the lively toggery of the 
golf-links. They have evidently es 
teemed golf as old Bishop Latimer es- 
teemed archery, of which, in a sermon 
before King Edward II., he said: ‘It 
is a godly art, a wholesome kind of ex- 
ercise, and much commended in phys- 
ic. 


Golf has its humors, rather than its 
humor in the literary sense. Every 
club-house rings with “good stories,” 
but when they appear in print, they 
are rather suggestive of Colonel New- 
come and his cold negus. Humor 
takes the form of grotesque exaggera- 
tion, as when Mr. D. L. Watson, one of 


the most promising of the younger 


writers on sport, discourses thus: 


“Marvellous it is to think what golf 
has become. Who would have thought 
that for so many centuries there lay 
embedded in the Old Red Sandstone of 
the Scots imagination a game with the 
possibilities which golf has been shown 
to possess? Just think of it; think of 
this golf lingering on these wind-swept 
sandy reaches by the northern seas, 
like a maid of wondrous beauty unap- 
preciated in her old accustomed home, 
till the heaven-sent man came by, saw 
her, took her with him, and spread her 
fame about the universal world. Who 
ean resist being rhapsodical: or won- 
dering who was the first Southron man 
who was persuaded to handle a golf- 
club, tried a drive, tasted its delights, 
and saw in them a power which would 
enchant the whole English-speaking 
races! Think where it has spread; or 
rather, name if you can a place where 
it does not prevail. They play it in In- 
dia even, as witness the description of 
a course there given us at a late period 
of the evening by a gentleman who had 
lived in that mystic land. Space will 
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not permit us to repeat it in detail, but 
we may mention the hole where the tee- 
shot has to be played over a stretch of 
jungle inhabitated by a man-eating ti- 
ger and his family. By a local rule, 
any player who goes in after a topped 
drive is allowed five minutes to return; 
if then he does not reappear he—well, 
he loses the hole. The putting-green 
is by the edge of a swamp, guarded by 
alligators. Cobras are a hazard, and on 
the putting-green must not be moved; 
you have to ‘loft’ over or play round 
them. Nearly every village, our friend 
says in closing, has its own lynx.” 


Sometimes, too, the blundering or 
comic foreigner comes to the aid of the 
native “wut” of the Scotsman as in 
this delicious passage which Mr. Gar- 
den Smith places in the front of his ex- 
cellent and compact and statistical—but 
not too statistical—handbook :— 


“Saint Andrews est situé a l'Est de 
l'Ecosse, dans le voisinage de la puis- 
sante cité de Glasgow. C'est un siége 
de science et d’erudition. La beauté du 
paysage, la vigueur de lair y attirent 
aussi force touristes pendant la belle 
saison. Et cependant 4 louie du plus 
grand nombre, ce nom de Saint An- 
drews n’évoque ni une ville, ni une Uni- 
versité, ni une site ravissant couronné 
par la créte du Lochnagar, mais une 
étendue idéalement belle de Links ver- 
droyants.” 


How indeed are the mighty fallen 
when the sometime ecclesiastical capi- 
tal of Scotland—which is still “the 
Mecca of Golf’—is reduced to be “in 
the neighborhood of the powerful city 
of Glasgow!” 

It has already been seen that ro- 
mance—at all events the romance of 
love—ought not to be associated with 
the game. Certainly it is expressed in 
a terminology which is prosaic in the 
last degree. It follows, therefore, that 
while the game has produced an enor- 


mous -amount of verse—some of it in- 
genius, and all fervid—it has produced 
almost no poetry. The best verses are 
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probably those included in Mr. Robert 
Clark’s well-known volume, which was 
Those of 
Mr. Robert Chambers and Mr. Frank 
Alexander on the various and famous 


reprinted a few years ago. 


holes on the old St. Andrews course 
are clever and graphic. But then ther 
are altogether and indeed intensely lo- 
“al. The average of golf verse comes 
up to this level:— 


“Was't Paradise where gowff began, 
When Eve, sweet lassie, smilin’ cam’; 
An’ rousin’ Adam from a dwaum 
By Eden’s ingle 
Said, ‘Here’s your match, my ain guid- 
man, 
We'll hae a single? 


“Was Greece the mither o’ the airt, 
Or Ancient Rome, as some assert, 
Whase sojers in some foreign pairt 
Wad clyte their howff, 
Then rax their airms an’ warm their 
heart 
At playin’ gowff?” 


Or this, 


“It’s up the hill, it’s doun the hill, 
And roun’ the hill, an’ a’ man; 

To Gullane Hull, wi’ richt guid will, 
If ye can gowff ava, man. 

The turf is soft as maiden’s cheek, 
Wi’ youth and beauty bioomin’; 
And bonnie thyme, an’ odor sweet, 

The caller air’s perfumin’. 
There’s heights and howes, and bosky 
knowes, 
As far as eye can cover; 
By sea and land, a picture grand 
Dame Nature shows her lover.” 


Or this, 


“We putt, we drive, we laugh, we chat, 
Our strokes and jokes aye clinking, 
We banish all extraneous fat, 
And all extraneous thinking. 


“We'll cure you of a summer cold 
Or of a winter cough, boys: 
We'll make you young, even when 
you're old, 
So come and play at golf, boys.” 
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We have here fervor, heartiness, 
good humor, good feeling, healthy ob- 
jectivity without stint. But the soul 
of poetry is awanting. 

No—golf is a game for realists, and 
its realism constitutes its self-sufficing- 
ness. It is indeed the ecstasy of mid- 
dle-aged realism. Returning to town 
after a Saturday on a sea-side course, 
the busy citizen of London or Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow ought to feel like 
the Libyan giant refreshed, not by 
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wine, but by (vicarious) contact with 
Mother Earth. Only, should he come 
into too violent contact, let him, as he 
values his reputation, or even his life, 
bid his caddie replace the turf he has 
clumsily removed. Otherwise, he may 
sleep the sleep of the just and the glo- 
riously exhausted, pillowed on faith in 
the golden laws of practical life and 
fourth-rate golf—‘“Insure your life, fix 
your eye on the ball, keep your right 
foot steady, and blaze away.” 
William Wallace. 


The Scottish Review. 





HOROSCOPES. 
From the French of Francois Coppée. 


Before the sibyl with her haunted eyes 

Two sisters sat with delicate arms enlaced; 
Watched as she dealt the cards, and, without haste, 
Spelt out the rune of their two destinies. 


Brown-haired and gold-haired, fresher than the dawn, 
Poppy and white anemone were they, 

A flower of autumn and a flower of May, 

They watched to see their fates from darkness drawn. 


9 


“Life will be sad for you and yours, heigho! 
The sibyl told the autumn-colored maid. 
“But will my lover love me?” “Ay,” she said. 
“Why, then, I shall be all too happy so.” 


“With earthly love you never shall be fed,” 

The sibyl told the lady white as snow. 

“But shall I love at all?” “Ay, even so.” 

“Then happy I shall live and die,” she said. 

Nora Hopper. 


The Academy. 
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DAME FAST AND PETTER NORD. 


BY SELMA LAGERLOF. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH FOR THE LIVING AGE BY HASKET DERBY. 


(Conclusion.) 


BY. 


Behind the town the mountain walls 
rise perpendicularly, but after one has 
climbed up by means of the steep 
stone steps and the paths among the 
pines, he finds that the mountain 
spreads out and forms a large undulat- 
ing plateau. And up there one finds 
an enchanted forest. 

Over the whole expanse of the moun- 
tain stands a pine wood without pines, 
a wood that dies in spring and grows 
green in autumn, a lifeless wood that 
glows with the joy of living when 
other trees lay aside life’s green livery; 
a wood that grows, none can tell how, 
a wood that grows green under the 
hoar frost,and brown beneath the 
dew. 

It is a newly planted wood. Young 
pines have been forced to take root in 
the crevices between the granite rocks. 
Like sharp wedges their tough roots 
have bored into the seams and cracks. 
It went well for a_ time, the young 
growth developed into trees, and the 
roots bored lustily into the granite. 
But finally they could get no farther, 
and then the wood took on a surly as- 
pect which it made no attempt to con- 
ceal. It wanted to go high, but deep 
as well. Life had little value for it as 
long as the way below was sealed. In 
a fit of misanthropy it was ready every 
spring to lay aside life’s burden. Dur- 
ing the summer that was to witness 
Edith’s death, the young wood stood 
entirely brown. High above the town 
of flowers might be seen, out on the 
mountain edge, a sombre fringe of dy- 
ing trees. 

But up there on the mountain not all 


is gloom and a struggle for life. Just 
as you are wandering among the 
brown trees and feeling depressed 
enough to welcome death, there comes 
the gleam of green trees. The fra- 
gance of flowers is wafted toward you, 
the thrilling and charming song of birds 
is heard. You think of the castle in the 
sleeping wood, and of the legend about 
the paradise which is surrounded by 
thorny thickets. And when you reach 
the greenery, the fragrant flowers, the 
singing birds, you find that you have 
reached the little town’s hidden grave- 
yard. 

The home of the dead is situated in 
a depression on the face of the moun- 
tain where soil has collected. And 
there within the walls of gray stone, 
decay and weariness of life come to 
an end. Lilacs stand by the gate, 
bowed down with heavy blossoms. Au- 
daciously exuberant the lindens and 
maples weave a lofty vaulted roof 
above the whole place. A _ gracious 
growth of jasmines and roses springs 
up from the consecrated soil. To the 
great old gravestones cling the tendrils 
of ivy and wintergreen. 

There is a nook there where a pine 
tree has grown as high as a mast, 
Does it not seem as though the young- 
er growth outside would blush to see 
this? And there are hedges that have 
entirely outgrown the limits of their 
charge, blooming and sprouting with- 
out thought of shears or knife. 

The town has, moreover, another 
newer cemetery, which the dead can 
reach without its costing much pains. 
It was difficult for them to be brought 
up here in winter, when the steep 
wood paths are filled with an icy flow, 
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and the steps are slippery and drifted 
with snow. The coffin creaked, the 
bearers panted, the old clergyman 
propped himself closely against the 
sexton and the gravedigger. But now 
there is no need that anyone who does 
not expressly desire it shall be buried 
up there. 

The graves there are not beautiful. 
Few there be that understand how to 
prepare a handsome dwelling for the 
dead. But the fresh verdure casts its 
peace and beauty over all. Strangely 
solemn is the knowledge that those 
who rest there, rest there willingly. 
The living man, hot with the day’s 
work, who makes his way up there, 
comes, as it were, among friends. 
Those who sleep have also loved the 
lofty trees and the repose. 

And if a stranger comes there, he is 
not treated with a discourse on death 
and bereavement, but is made.-to sit 
down on the high gravestones, or 
on the broad memorials of _ bur- 
germeisters, and is told about the 
Vermland boy, Petter Nord, and 
his love. It would seem appropriate 
to relate the story in a _ place like 
this up there, where death has lost 
his terrors. It would seem as though 
the consecrated soil should rejoice at 
having been made the scene of awak- 
ened happiness and newly awakened 
life. 

For it came to pass that when Pet- 
ter Nord rushed away from Halfvor- 
son, he took refuge up in the grave- 
yard. 

At the first of it he ran to the bridge 
over the river and took the road that 
leads down to the great manufacturing 
town. But the poor fugitive paused on 
the bridge. The royal cirelet on his 
brow was certainly gone for good. It 
had vanished as though it were woven 
of sun rays. He was bowed to the 
earth with sorrow, his whole body 
trembled, his heart ached, his brain 
was on fire. 


Then he seemed to see Dame Fast ap- 
proaching him for the third time. She 
wore a much more friendly aspect, 
seemed much more compassionate 
than of yore, and yet impressed him 
as all the more terrible. 

“Alas, poor fellow,” she said, “there 
is no more fun for thee! Thou wert 
minded to keep the feast of love at the 
time of the fast they call life; and be- 
hold how thou hast fared. Come now 
and serve me; thou hast tried every- 
thing and thy only refuge is in 
me.” 

But he put up his arms to ward her 
off. ““‘Well do I know thy will with me. 
Thou wouldst drag me down to work 
and self-denial, but I cannot do it. Not 
now, Dame Fast, not now!” 

The ivory yellow face of Dame Fast 
smiled yet more mildly. “But thou art 
not guilty, Petter Nord. Fret not thy- 
self because of a deed that was not 
thine! Was not Edith good to thee? 
Didst thou not see that she pardoned 
thee? Come with me to work! Live 
as thou hast lived!” 

The lad replied all the more excited- 
ly. “Thinkest thou that it is better for 
me to have killed her, the very one 
who was good to me, who loved me? 
Would it not have been better for me 
to have murdered some one I wished 
to murder? I ought to have repaid her. 
I ought to have saved her life. And 
now I cannot think of work.” 

“Thou fool,” said Dame Fast, “now 
dost thou wish to keep the feast of 
atonement, and that is the greatest fol- 
ly of all.” 

And then did Petter Nord turn sav- 
agely against the friend of all these 
years. He actually greeted her with a 
scoffing laugh. “What hast thou per- 
suaded me?” said he. “That thou wert 
a stupid, crabbed old woman with thy 
arms filled with little, harmless twigs. 
Thou art a demon, life. Thou art a 
monster. Thou art beautiful, and thou 
art fearsome. Metes and bounds are 

















not for thee, why should they be for 


me? How canst thou counsel fasting, 
thou who wouldst shower down on me 
such an abundance of sorrow? What 
are the feasts I have kept, com- 
pared with those thou so freely grant- 
est thyself! Away with thy pallid, 
yellow fast! Now will I be as mad as 
thou!” 

Not a step could he take in the direc- 
tion of the great manufacturing town. 
Neither was he able to turn straight 
about and go down the long street in- 
to the little town, but took the way up 
the mountain, climbed up to the en- 
chanted forest of pines and wandered 
round among the stiff, prickly trees, 
until a friendly path conducted him to 
the graveyard. There he sought out a 
place of concealment in the corner, 
where the pines grew high as masts, 
and there wearied out he cast himself 
on the ground. 

He was entirely unconscious. He 
knew not whether time went by or 
whether all now stood still. But in 
the course of an hour he heard steps, 
and was partially aroused. It was as 
though he had been long, long absent. 
Now he saw a funeral procession ap- 
proaching, and a confused train of 
thought at once occurred to him. How 
long had he lain here? Was Edith al- 
ready dead? Was she searching for 
him here? Was the corpse in the cof- 
fin hunting after its murderer? He 
trembled and broke into a sweat. He 
lay well concealed in the dark, piny 
thicket; he shook with the fear of what 
might happen if the corpse found him. 
He bent down a couple of the branches 
and looked out. A huated fugitive 
eould cast no wilder glance back at his 
pursuers. 

It was a poor man’s funeral. Its fol- 
lowers were of the common people 
and not many. There were no flowers 
on the coffin as it descended into the 
grave. No visage bore a trace of tears. 
Petter Nord had sense enough left to 
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see that this could not be Edith Half- 
vorson’s funeral. 

But if it were not herself who knows 
if it might not be a reminder from her. 
Petter Nord knew that it would not be 
right for him to go away. She had 
told him to go up to the graveyard. She 
must have meant that he was to await 
her there, so that she might be able to 
inflict his punishment on him. The 
funeral was a reminder, a sign. She 
wanted him to await her there. Be- 
fore his sick brain the low wall of the 
graveyard now rose as high as if it 
were that of a fortress. Anxiously 
his gaze fixed itself on the light lat- 
ticed gate; it was as though it were a 
door of solid oak. He was a prisoner 
up here. Never could he escape until 
she herself should come up and bring 
him to his punishment. 

He had no idea as to what she would 
do with him. One thing alone was 
clear and plain: that he was to wait 
here until she should come and fetch 
him. It might be she would take him 
to herself in the grave, it might be she 
would order him to cast himself down 
the mountain. He could not know—it 
was for him to wait. 

In his mind he fought a desperate 
battle: thou art not guilty, Petter Nord. 
Fret not thyself because of what thou 
didst not intend! No message has come 
from her. Go down to thy labor! Lift 
thy foot and thou art over the wall, 
push with but a single finger and the 
gate is open! 

No, he could not. Most of the time 
he was ia a fog, a trance. His thoughts 
were confused, just like those of a 
man who is about going to sleep. One 
thing alone he knew, that he must stay 
where he was. 

Now there came tidings to her who 
lay and vied with the rootless birches 
in withering away: Petter Nord, whom 
thou didst play with on a summer's 
day, goes up and down in the grave- 
yard and awaits thee. Petter Nord, 
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whom thy uncle terrified into the loss 
of his reason, cannot leave the grave- 
yard until thy flower-wreathed coffin 
arrives to fetch him. 

The maiden opened her eyes as 
though she would see the world once 
more. She sent a message to Petter 
Nord. She was angered at his mad 
prank. Why could she not be let die 
in peace? She had never desired that 
he should experience pangs of con- 
science on her account. 

The messenger came back without 
Petter Nord. He could not come. The 
wall was too high and the gate too 
strong. There was but one who could 
bring him away. 

In those days nothing else was 
thought of in the little town. “He 
goes there, he goes there still,” the peo- 
ple said to each other every day. “Is 
he crazy?” was the most frequent in- 
quiry, and some who had- conversed 
with him, answered that he would 
surely become so when “she” came. 
But they were extremely proud of this 
martyr to love, who lent distinction to 
their town. Poor people brought food 
to him. The rich stole up the moun- 
tain in order to get a glimpse of 
him. 

But Edith who was unable to move, 
who lay there powerless and was 
about to die, who had so much time to 
think, what did she busy herself 
about? What thoughts did she revolve 
in her brain, day and night? O, Petter 
Nord, Petter Nord! Must she not al- 
ways see before her the man who loved 
her, who was losing his reason for her 
sake, who really, really had gone up to 
the graveyard and was waiting for her 
coffin. 

See, that was something for the kind 
of steel spring nature she possessed. 
That was something for her imagina- 
tion, something for her torpid mind. 
To think what he intended to do with 
himself when she came up there! To 
think what he would do with himself 


if she did not come up there as a 
corpse. 

They talked about this in the whole 
town, talked about this and nought 
else. As in past days towns loved their 
stylite, so did the little town love poor 
Petter Nord. But nobody went will- 
ingly to the churchyard and conversed 
with him. His appearance grew more 
and more wild. The gloom of madness 
lowered deeper and deeper upon him. 
“Why does she not hasten to get well?” 
they said of Edith. “It would be wick- 
ed of her to die.” 

Edith was almost angry. Should she 
who had almost bidden life farewell 
be compelled to take up its heavy bur- 
den again? But at all events she be- 
gan a determined effort. Throughout 
these weeks the work of repair and re- 
generation went on in her frame with 
intense energy, and no remedy was 
spared. Everything that goes to 
strengthen the powers of life was used 
profusely in her behalf, whatever it 
might be; malt extract or cod liver oil, 
fresh air or sunshine, dreams, or love. 

And what giorious days were those, 
long, warm, free from rain! 

At last the doctor gave her permis- 
sion to be carried up there. The whole 
town was uneasy about her when she 
undertook the journey. Was she to re- 
turn with an idiot? Could the misery 
of these weeks be effaced from his 
brain? Should the effort for restora- 
tion to life that she had made prove fu- 
tile? And if that should be the case 
what was to become of her? 

When she started, pale with excite- 
ment, but still full of hope, there was 
still great reason for concern. People 
did not conceal from themselves that 
Petter Nord had occupied her thoughts 
too exclusively. She had parted with 
all scruples when she had heard what 
he had suffered for her sake. But what 
a shock would her imagination receive 
when she actually saw him. Inter- 
course with an idiot is not romantic. 
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When she had been carried up as far 
as the gate of the graveyard, she left 
her bearers and walked alone along 
the broad central path. She gazed 
about over the green expanse, but she 
saw nobody. 

Suddenly she heard a slight rustling 
out in a thicket of pines and saw a 
wild, distorted countenance glaring 
from it. Never had she seen terror 
so clearly depicted on a face. She her- 
self was frightened at it, frightened to 
death. She was very near running 
away. 

And then there blazed up within her 
a great, a holy thought. No question 
of love or sentiment now, it was sim- 
ply fear lest a fellow being, one of her 
poor companions in this journey 
through the vale of tears, should be 
lost. 

The maiden stood still. She yielded 
not a step backwards, but allowed him 
to become gradually accustomed to the 
sight of her. All the power she pos- 
sessed she concentrated in her gaze. 
She drew the man forth towards her 
with the entire force of that will that 
had subdued her own sickness. 

And he came forth from his nook, 
pale, wild, dishevelled. He crept for- 
ward to her, while his face still re- 
tained its expression of fear. He 
looked as though he were under the 
spell of a wild beast, who had come to 
tear him in pieces. When he had come 
close up to her, she laid both hands on 
his shoulders and smilingly looked him 
in the face. 

“Well, well, Petter Nord, what ails 
you? You must go away from here. 
What is the reason of your staying so 
long up here in the graveyard, Petter 
Nord?” 

He trembled and crouched together. 
But she felt that she was conquering 
him with her gaze. Her words on the 
other hand seemed to have no meaning 
for him. 

She altered her tone a little. “Listen 


to what I say, Petter Nord. I am not 
dead. I am not going to die. I have 
got well for the purpose of coming up 
and rescuing you.” 

He still gave evidence of the same 
dull fear. Again her voice changed. 
“You have not given me death,” she 
said with fervor, “you have given me 
life.” 

This she repeated over and over 
again. And her voice grew at last 
tremulous with feeling, thick with 
emotion. But he understood nought of 
what she said. 

“Petter Nord, I love you so dearly, 
so dearly,” she burst forth. 

He remained as indifferent as before. 

And now she was at her wit’s end 
as to what to try with him. Perhaps 
she would do well to take him back to 
the town with her, and see what ume 
and care might do. 

But there is no use in telling what all 
the dreams were that she had carried 
up here with her, and what she had 
expected from the meeting with the 
man who loved her. Now that she 
was forced to give up all this, and 
treat him simply as an insane person, 
she was filled with bitter pain. It was 
as though she was forced to relin- 
quish the dearest gift life had be- 
stowed on her. And in her bitter be- 
reavement she drew him to her and 
kissed him on the brow. 

This was meant as a farewell to 
both life and happiness. She felt her 
strength leaving her. A feeling of 
deathly fatigue came over her. 

But at that moment she seemed to 
observe a faint sign of life in him. 
He did not seem quite as dull and in- 
attentive. His face twitched. He 
trembled yet more. He began to take 
a terrified notice. He was awaking, 
but to what? And last of all he began 
to weep. 

She took him to a gravestone. She 
placed herself on it, made him get 
down before her and laid his head on 
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her knee. She sat and caressed him 
while he wept. 

With him was going on something 
that resembled the waking out of an 
evil dream. “Why am I weeping?’ he 
asked himself. “O, I know, I had a 
terrible dream. But that is not true. 
She is alive. I have not murdered her. 
How stupid to cry for a dream.” 

And thus gradually everything 
around him cleared up, but his tears 
continued to flow. She sat and fondled 
him, but his tears flowed a long time 
yet. 

“I have so much to cry for,” he said. 

Then he looked up and laughed. “Is 
it Easter now?” he inquired. 

“What do you mean?” 

“It ought to be called Easter, since 


the dead rise,” he continued. And 


then, as if they had been confidential 
friends for many years, he began to 
tell her about Dame Fast, and of his 
rebellion against her rule. 

“It is Easter now, and her reign is 
over,” said she. 

But when he thought of the fact that 
Edith was sitting there and caressing 
him, he had to weep yet more. He had 
so much to ery for. All the distrust of 
life with which misfortune had en- 
dowed the little Vermland boy needed 
tears to wash it away. A want of be- 
lief that love and joy, beauty and pow- 
er flourished on earth, a distrust in 
himself, all this must vanish, all van- 
ished, for it was Easter: the dead were 
alive, and Dame Fast would never 


reign again. 





WHY ARE OUR BRAINS DETERIORATING? 


The great diffusion of knowledge in 
the nineteenth century, the enormous 
and increasing output of books and lit- 
erature on every imaginable subject, 
the universal spread of primary edu- 
eation and of some kind of reading— 
these all tend to create and foster a 
widespread popular error. This is, 
that our brains in modern days are 
better than those of our fathers. Most 
people seem to fail to draw a sufficient 
distinction in their minds between 
brain power in itself, in the individual 
in any given age, and the result of that 
brain power as applied to the then ex- 
isting stock of inherited knowledge. 
The latter in our age is enormous and 
is continually increasing, so that our 
intellects, whether good or bad, get a 
far better chance of material to work 
upon and assimilate than ever before. 
But of course it does not in the least 


follow that the brains themselves are 
any better than they were in former 
times. In considering this matter we 
should make a fair allowance for the 
vastly increased number of the educat- 
ed millions in modern times, as com- 
pared with the educated thousands or 
hundreds in past centuries, wherein 
the populations were far smaller and 
much more backward. We should al- 
so allow for the much greater facility 
for the expression of any original 
talent in the individual, which gives 
every specially talented man nowadays 
a far fairer chance of bringing out 
what is in him. We shall then, I think, 
be driven to the conclusion that the 
average development of any real crea- 
tive capacity or original talent is stead- 
ily decreasing—that is, that our best 
brain power is deteriorating. 

Mr. Gladstone, who was by no means 
2 pessimist or a laudator temporis acti, 
and who, from his omnivorous reading, 
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was in a very good position to form a 
judgment, has told us that he was dis- 
appointed with the brains of the mod- 
ern generation of Britons, and consid- 
ered that they showed a deterioration 
of brain power, as compared with that 
of our forefathers in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Moreover, it is generally agreed 
among those scholars and learned men 
who are best capable of forming an 
opinion upon the question that the 
modern intellect generally cannot com- 
pare with that of the ancient Greeks. 
Indeed, if we fairly consder the mil- 
lions of educated Europeans and An- 
glo-Saxons all over the world, as con- 
trasted with the thousands included 
among those small scattered Greek 
communities, and compare the output 
of work showing great original brain 
power from the huge world-wide mass 
on the one side, and from the tiny Hel- 
lenic area on the other, the conclusion 
is irresistible that the Greek brain 
represents the high-water mark of the 
human intellect, from which level the 
tide is now steadily receding. 

But my present purpose is not to ar- 
gue the point as to whether our mod- 
ern brains are or are not deteriorating. 
It is rather to assume that this is so, 
following upon the judgment of au- 
thorities who are in a far better posi- 
tion to give an opinion than myself. 
and, assuming the fact, to show that 
it is only what might reasonably be ex- 
pected. I shall here argue that it is 
no wonder that our brains are worse 
than they were, that the marvel would 
be that they had not deteriorated from 
the standard of the past, since our 
modern environment is distinctly and 
increasingly unfavorable to the devel- 
opment of great original intellect or 
creative talent. 


Il. 


The first point to be considered is 
drawn from the internal constitution 
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of the brain itself. Herein we find a 
well marked and generally recognized 
distinction between the receptive and 
the creative faculties. The one-sided 
development of the former may make 
an intelligent and well-informed man 
in the popular sense—that is,,a man 
who has read many books and carried 
away something from each of them, so 
that at least he can talk about them in- 
telligently; but it will never make a 
man an original thinker, or anything 
higher than an intelligent student or a 
compiler. Now I do not undertake to 
say that this distinction, in the brain, 
between the receptive and creative fac- 
ulties, is as clearly defined as that, say, 
between the sensory and motor nerve 
apparatus. The latter dual set of fac- 
ulties can be and have been actually 
localized in the brain, so that an anat- 
omist or brain physiologist can say, 
“Here is the sensory apparatus, and 
there you see the motor apparatus.” 
Probably the former set of faculties 
are interdependent to some extent. For 
it is impossible for any man to exercise 
the receptive faculty intelligently with- 
out some corresponding development 
of the reasoning power. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that the receptive and 
creative functions of the brain are for 
practical purposes distinct, and to a 
large extent at least independent. 
Moreover, there is in every human 
brain, or in every human body, only a 
very limited stock of vitality and nerve 
power. It is very well known that the 
continuous concentration of this force 
upon any one faculty or region of the 
body, while it tends to foster local de- 
velopment, even abnormal develop- 
ment, tends also to stunt and curtail 
the development in other quarters not 
so affected. The arm of the black- 
smith who is constantly wielding 
heavy hammers tends to be strength- 
ened at the expense of his legs, and the 
legs of the Coolie who is constantly 
earrying heavy burdens on his back 











tend to be developed at the expense of 
his arms. 

The brain follows the same univer- 
sal law, for our brains are to a very 
large extent what we make them. 
Brain development is a question of 
training and habit fully as much, and 
even more, probably, than any other 
bodily function. And my argument is 
that we cannot set ourselves steadily 
to develop the purely receptive side of 
our brains without tending to dwarf 
and stunt correspondingly the original 
and creative side, and to transmit to 
our children receptive rather than 
creative brains, since the effect is cum- 
ulative from generation to generation. 

But this is precisely what we are 
now doing by our modern education 
and our whole modern environment. 

To illustrate the matter, and see how 
it works out in practice, let us take the 
science of mathematics. In the days 
of the ancient Greeks, Euclid, with his 
geometrical reasoning, was the only 
teacher. An intelligent lad could mas- 
ter all that was then known of mathe- 
matics by the age of eighteen or nine- 
teen. This done, he could then either 
devote his still youthful and fresh 
brains to pursue further mathematical 
investigations on his own account, or 
more probably he would go to other 
schools, say to the Philosophers, with 
his mind well prepared to master ab- 
struse and difficult arguments by aid of 
the excellent training in synthesis af- 
forded by the Euclidian School. The 
entire algebraic and analytical side of 
mathematics came centuries later, and 
I observe in passing that it does not 
afford nearly such valuable training 
to the mind qua Philosophy and ab- 
stract thought as the purely syntheti- 
eal style of reasoning comprehended 
under the word Euclid. 

Nowadays, what is the correspond- 
ing position of the mathematical stu- 
dent? After he has learnt his Euclid 
as a boy, he has to go on to algebra 
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and trigonometry, conic sections, stat- 
ics, hydrostatics, dynamics, and the 
differential and integral calculus. Here 
the vast majority of brains come to 
their limit—probably 95 per cent.; but 
I am not a Cambridge coach and can- 
not pretend to give the precise figures. 
This much is certain, that the calculus 
is the master of many and the servant 
of a few. Only a very small propor- 
tion of mathematical students, hardly 
one in a hundred, have ability enough 
really to master it, and reduce it to a 
handy and familiar working instru- 
ment; though, no doubt, a larger pro- 
portion may manage to pass an ele- 
mentary examination in it without 
glaring discredit. Then our student, 
if he has brains enough to go further, 
has to proceed to the higher applica- 
tions of mathematics, as astronomy, 
where again he has a vast and difficult 
field to grapple with. Briefly, by the 
time he has mastered all that has been 
done in mathematics, and is in a posi- 
tion to try to work out something new 
on his own account, he is a man of 
mature age. By long years of the nec- 
essary preliminary study, his mind has 
been trained in a receptive groové. His 
creative and _ originative capacities 
have been dulled and stunted by the 
necessity of hewing his way steadily 
through overpowering masses of book- 
work, the legacy of his predecessors 
in mathematics. He has lost the elas- 
ticity of mind, the freshness and in- 
ventiveness of youth. It is only a very 
few exceptional men who, under such 
arduous conditions as this, can pretend 
to achieve anything new in mathemat- 
ics. And their number must tend stead- 
ily to decrease as the mountain of book- 
work representing the accumulated 
knowledge of mankind in mathematics 
steadily grows larger. We may not 
have as yet reached what I would ven- 
ture to call the saturation point, that is, 
the point at which the- human mind 
can go no further in mathematics; but 
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at all events it is looming well in view 
ahead of us, and apparently in a very 
few generations more, at the present 
rate of progress, we are bound to reach 
it. 

The cardinal point in all this, in its 
bearing on the general argument, is 
that not only is the mountain of book- 
work which students have to master 
continually growing, but also the pro- 
longed necessary training of the recep- 
tive faculties for successive genera- 
tions must tend to develop a race less 
and less capable of original and crea- 
tive work. The very few men who do 
succeed in climbing the mountain will 
presently get no further.’ 

Turning now to other sciences, such 
as Chemistry, Electricity, or Engineer- 
ing, the increasingly heavy demands 
upon ‘the time and labor of students 
made by continual fresh advances in 
them are now being met and will 
doubtless be met more and more in the 
future by a growing tendency to 
specialization and subdivision of work. 
Thus in the case of the engineer, men 
like Stephenson and Brunel in the last 
generation, who were prepared to take 
anything in the whole vast field of 
engineering, are gone never to return. 
The profession is already practically 
divided into a dozen different branches, 
and each of these again will presently 
be subdivided. Thus the electrical en- 
gineer is now a separate entity, and 
presently we shall see him subdivided 
into a specialist for electric lighting, 
another for telegraphs with wires, a 
third for telegraphy without wires, a 
fourth for dynamo construction, a fifth 
for electric traction, and so on. Similar- 
ly for chemistry, since the range of 
chemical science is getting far too vast 
for any one man to grapple with. 

This minute subdivision of scientific 
work is necessary and inevitable. The 

1 Of course it will be understood that I am 
leaving out of sight the endless minor applica- 


tions of mathematics, from which the progress of 
other sciences is perpetually opening up new 
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range of human knowledge will be 
vastly increased by it. Nevertheless, 
it must surely tend to dwarf and stunt 
original talent and creative power in 
the individual, as the man of science 
will tend increasingly to become only 
a small wheel in a huge and complicat- 
ed machine of whose construction and 
working he will have a constantly les- 
sening knowledge. Many scientific 
specialists are already remarkable for 
their ignorance of everything outside 
their own immediate sphere. This gen- 
eral ignorance must tend to contract 
their minds more than any minute 
study of their own speciality can pos- 
sibly expand them. 

Our modern system of education gen- 
erally is greatly open to the objection 
that it tends to cultivate the purely re- 
ceptive faculty too much, and the rea- 
soning, imaginative, inventive and cre- 
ative faculties too little. Take the case 
of our public examinations for the 
army, navy and civil services. Thou- 
sands of young men compete for these 
every year, and the educational lines 
of our schools are largely directed to 
meet them. It is very well known that 
these examinations are generally 
framed so as to put a strong premium 
on a certain clever receptivity of brain 
rather than on real force of intellect 
and character. Young men with the 
mind of a Socrates or a Plato, a Shake- 
speare, or a Victor Hugo, a Napoleon 
Bonaparte or a Wellington, a Bismarck 
or a William Pitt, a Darwin or a Pas- 
teur, would have small chance of pass- 
ing in the competition as against a 
Bengali Babu. He, with his facile, 
pliant, and receptive intellect, will read 
up the regulation bookwork more rap- 
idly in more subjects and make a high- 
er average of marks than any of them; 
although each of them may have far 
more real knowledge of certain of the 
demands. These, for the most part, do not re- 


quire the exceptional mathematical ability which 
is here in question. 
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subjects suited to his own special gen- 
ius. This sort of examination test, per- 
sisted in for generations, must tend to 
encourage the development of clever, 
ready and shallow wits at the expense 
of real original talent and seif-reliant 
brains. It will produce a feminine, 
rather than a masculine, kind of intel- 
lect. The brains of our boys will, ed- 
ucationally, be moulded towards the 
type of, say, the clever, versatile Am- 
erican lady, and so far the chances of 
their growing up into really great men, 
such as those mentioned above, will 
tend to diminish. 

It must be borne in mind that to 
make a really great man we require 
the cultivation of originality, and of a 
certain abstraction and devotion to an 
independent line of thought, fully as 
much as, if not more than, the general 
all-round development of brain power. 
Thus, take the case of Darwin, who 
may probably go down to history as 
the greatest man that Britain produced 
in the Nineteenth Century, the apostle 
of a new era. It is no discredit to Dar- 
win, rather the reverse, when I say 
that I think his brains naturally were 
not a whit better than scores of hun- 
dreds of others all around him. It was 
his steady independent devotion to his 
own chosen line of research and _ in- 
quiry, and not any marked pre-emin- 
ence of brain power, which was at the 
bottom of his success. 


III. 


The mental impatience of the age, 
due largely to overpressure and nerve 
strain, is, as I think, a still greater evil 
in the same direction. This nervous 
impatience is the sworn foe of all real 
serious thought, and deep study of any 
subject. It is growing very rapidly 
upon us and shows itself. in innumer- 
able ways. 

Take first the case of sermons. I 
well remember as a boy “sitting un- 


der” a parson at Woolwich who used 
to preach sermons lasting from an 
hour to an hour and a quarter, and he 
would get as far as “eighthly” and 
“ninthly” in his division of his subject, 
each heading containing matter enough 
for a short modern sermon. Nowadays, 
of course, he would empty his church 
atonce. But if we go back to the time 
of the Commonwealth, we find that in 
that age, my Woolwich pastor would 
have been entirely in his right place. A 
majority of the House of Commons 
would then pass a resolution devoting 
a whole day to sermonizing, to the ex- 
clusion of all other ‘usiness. The 
House would thereupon sit on the ap- 
pointed day for say five or six hours, 
with a mid-day interval, to listen to re- 
lays of sermons from different preach- 
ers, who were allowed an hour each 
for their discourses! This shows clear- 
ly enough that men’s brains in those 
days were capable of sustained atten- 
tion to reasoned and argumentative 
discourses, prolonged to a duration 
which at present would be altogether 
out of the question. 

The degeneracy is just as marked in 
the case of newspaper reading as in 
that of sermons. Tid-Bits, and a whole 
flood of similar papers following on 
the marked success of Tid-Bits, are a 
symptom and outgrowth of this men- 
tal impatience and unrest, which again 
they tend strongly to aggravate or to 
produce. The root idea of all these 
journals appears to be that the mind 
of the reader must not be occupied and 
his attention strained over any subject 
for more than one minute, or at the 
outside say a minute and a quarter. 
The flood of this pernicious hop-skip- 
and-jump style of literature is increas- 
ing to a most lamentable extent. I 
need not insult any intelligent reader 
by arguing af length that the net re- 
sult and outcome of this style of read- 
ing is destructive of all real brain 


power, for which the habit of steady 
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and sustained thought is a fundament- 
al requisite. 

Apart from extreme types, such as 
Tid-Bits and Company, we see marked 
symptoms of the same growing habit 
of mental impatience and unrest in the 
comparatively small sale of serious 
and solid books upon almost any sub- 
ject. People tend to confine their read- 
ing more and more in practice to news- 
The 
sale of popular magazines containing 
short and telling stories, and short pop- 
ular articles on all manner of subjects, 
is continually on the increase. This indi- 
towards the 
habit which, 


papers, reviews and magazines. 


eates a general leaning 
same discursive mental 
carried to an extreme, has produced 
Tid-Bits. 

No doubt all this is largely due to 9 
natural reaction of the mind from men- 
ta: strain and brain fatigue due to the 
pressure and worry of life. The tired 
man, after hours of hard work in his 
business or his profession, has not 
brain energy left for serious and solid 
reading. He naturally takes refuge 
and rest ina newspaper. But this only 
brings us to the fact that worry and 
overpressure in modern life are very 
destructive agents, largely responsible 
for this mental impatience. 

A cardinal point for my general ar- 
gument is this, that whereas newspa- 
pers, journals, magazines, and novels 
constitute nearly the entire pabulum 
for the minds of a very large propor- 
tion of our population, these, one and 
all, tend to encourage a purely recep- 
tive habit of mind, to the exclusion of 
all real thought, study, or reflection. 


Especially is this the case in novel 
reading. Thousands of readers run 


through a novel in such a careless and 
slipshod way that they never get any 
real grasp of the book, for what it may 
be worth, and would be unable when 
they have finished it to write down the 
story in any detail. They merely titil- 
late the surface of the mind with it as 


— 


they read, and waste brain energy 


which might be devoted to some good 
This habit of mental impa- 
unthinking re- 


purpose. 
tience, combined with 
ceptivity, is growing fast, and threat- 
ens to become universal. It crowds the 
mind and occupies its energies with a 
constant stream of transitory impres- 
sions, no one of whicn is properly di- 
gested, examined and made food for 
any independent and original thought. 
It must involve a progressive deterior- 
ation of all real brain power. 

Both the impatience and the mental 
habit of mere receptivity are partly, 
due to a reaction 
from brain worry and 
They are partly also, as I think, due to 
mental idleness, especially among Brit- 


as has been said, 
overpressure. 


The Anglo-Saxon race is emphat- 
than 


ons, 
ically a race of workers rather 
thinkers. We now find ourselves con- 
fronted everywhere with vast masses 
of literature and potential food for 
thought in every direction. In this 
situation our minds, and especially the 
more idle and undisciplined minds 
among us, tend naturally to choose the 
line of least resistance and minimum 
fatigue. This line is clearly that of a 
discursive and. purely receptive atti- 
tude. For we should spend more brain 
energy in ten minutes in really study- 
ing and thinking out any one subject, 
so as to come to an independent judg- 
ment upon it, than in running rapidly 
over a dozen different subjects for an 
hour, without stopping to consider or 
to come to any conclusion of our own 
upon any one of them. 

Lastly, any real brain work is large- 
ly a matter of habit. Probably 99 per 
cent. of our population do not cultivate 
the mental habit of sustained thought 
and resist the 
temptation to mere brain dissipation 
afforded by novels, Tid-Bits, ete. Con- 
sequently they tend to become incapa- 


continually besetting 


bie of independent thought and _ inde- 
pendent judgment upon any given 
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question, for more at all events than 
the briefest possible period. 

To summarize this whole matter 
briefly, the besetting tendency of the 
day, whether arising from growing 
mental impatience, from the neurotic 
modern constitution, or from whatever 
‘ause, is towards dispersion and dissi- 
pation of brain energy. This is dia- 
metrically opposed to that steady con- 
centration of mind and purpose which 
is required for the production of any 
really eminent and original work. 


IV. 


The levelling and democratic spirit 
of the age is again, as I think, a power- 
ful agency tending indirectly, but very 
effectually, to brain deterioration. The 
levelling down of the best brains and 
the levelling up of the worst brains is 
part and parcel of the general levelling 
tendency. But the process is not at 
first sight very obvious, and we must 
look a little closely into the matter be- 
fore we can see how it works out in 
practice. This levelling tendency, then, 
affects us all, from the highest to the 
lowest. 

Let us begin at the very top of the 
social ladder. The tendency of the age 
is to level down all the crowned heads 
in Europe, to curtail their power in 
many directions, to oblige them to lean 
more upon their Ministers and their 
people. They cannot order things in 
their own way as formerly they did. 

Under these conditions these rulers 
as a body must tend in the long run 
to lose independence, initiative and 
force of character. Any brain power 
they may possess will not be exercised 
and brought out by the overruling ne- 
cessities of their position as it used to 
be. Luckily, however, the process is 
slow; it does not as yet seem to have 
affected the German Emperor very ap- 
preciably. 

Again, our British Ministers are in- 


creasingly trammelled and hampered 
by the perpetual necessity for reckon- 
ing with the votes and opinion of a 
badly enlightened democracy, which 
they tend more and more to follow 
rather than to lead. Originality, inde- 
pendent thought and force of charac- 
ter are discouraged among them by 
these conditions which must tend to 
produce shrewd and clever opportun- 
ists rather than really great and orig- 
inal men. 

Our Members of Parliament are be- 
ing bound to a caucus, and tied down 
to hustings’ pledges and party leader- 
ship. All independence and originality 
of thinking and voting tend to die out 
in the House of Commons. Personal 
judgment and individual opinion are 
at a discount. 

Our commercial and manufacturing 
firms are weighed down by the compet- 
ition of a few large houses. These tend 
to crush out all the smaller firms or to 
hold them in tight leading strings. 

Again, the large firms themselves are 
coming under the influence of rings 
and trusts. If they wish to carry on 
their business in their own way, and 
refuse to join the ring, they must 
reckon with it and be greatly ham- 
pered by its operations. If they join 
it they lose independence, and must 
perpetually consult their partners in 
the ring. The important point here is 
that all the heaus of firms, whether 
small or large, are losing scope for in- 
dividual initiative and individual brain 
power. We tend towards joint-stock 
brains as well as joint-stock capital; 
and the shrewd mediocre opportunists 
hold the field. 

Our professional men are coming un- 
der the same centralizing influence, 
whereby they are being differentiated 
into classes and professional types. 
There is a lessening scope for indepen- 
dent volition and original brains. 

Our workmen are the slaves of ma- 
chinery which drives on hour after 
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hour at one uniform speed, turning out 
every kind of article by the thousand, 
and all to one precise uniform pattern, 
crushing out thereby all independence 
and originality in the workmen. 
These have less and less scope for their 
development of the individual brain. 

Our artists are trammelled by hard 
conditions of hurry, worry, competition 
and overpressure. Nowhere is there 
much scope for individuality. The de- 
velopment of a great original School of 
Art among us is apparently an impos- 
sibility; unless perchance we could 
catch a few talented artists very young 
and shut them up in a monastery, far 
from the madding crowd, there to med- 
itate over art at their leisure, and 
evolve, it may be, out of their own in- 
ner artistic consciousness, some work 
of noble note, worthy to be set beside 
the masterpieces produced in calmer 
and more leisurely ages, when men 
had time to study art quietly for its 
own sake. 

Finally, the hurry of life leaves us 
all little time for calm study and inde- 
pendent thought. We are all led more 
and more by the newspapers, which 
again in their turn conform to a few 
well-established types. A constant 
reader of any one of ‘them can predict 
in advance what it will be likely to say 
on any given question. 

On a_ broad view the general 
dency of the age is to reduce us all to 
one monotonous dead level of uniform 
mediocrity. As applied to brain power 
the tendency is to level down the high- 
est and best brains, by putting an in- 
creasing discount on originality and in- 
dependence of thought. Meanwhile the 
lowest brains, among the masses of 
the population, are being levelled up 
by the universal spread of primary ed- 
ucation, and the increasing demand for 
a certain moderate average of intelli- 
gence everywhere. The net result is 
unfavorable to the production of really 
commanding and original talent any- 


ten- 
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where. The stream of human knowl- 
edge is growing broader and broader 
no doubt, but at the same time it tends 
to run shallower. 


V. 


Lastly, the steadily increasing mani- 
mon-worship of the age, and the grow- 
ing love of luxury and opulent ease 
which largely gives rise to it, are very 
unfavorable to the production of mas- 


ter minds. The vast majority of our 


best educated and most promising 
young men have their energies and 


brains directed early towards securing 
a competence for themselves. In this 
the competition is severe, and increas- 
ing. Once they are fairly embarked in 
the arduous struggle, their time and 
energies are so largely swallowed up 
by it that only a very few have surplus 
energy and surplus brain power left 
enough to enable them to make a mark 
for themselves outside the money-get- 
ting mill which must inevitably re- 
ceive their first and chief attention, 

This is the root cause, as I venture to 
think, of the phenomenon presented by 
the scanty development of really first- 
rate and commanding intellect on the 
other side of the Atlantic, among 60,- 
000,000 of our educated and intelligent 
American cousins. There is too much 
devotion to the almighty dollar among 
them to admit of it. We, in the Brit- 
ish world, cannot, however, afford to 
throw stones at them for this, as the 
same gigantic evil prevails largely 
among us; although perhaps we are 
not altogether carried away by it to 
the same extent. The emergence of 
the United States from their past seclu- 
sion, and their 
world-arena as a great first-class Pow- 
er, may tend to supply a wholesome 
corrective by giving Americans higher 
and worthier ideals to follow than the 
cult of the dollar. 


appearance in the 
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VL. 


So far my arguments have pointed in 
a somewhat pessimist direction. They 
tend to show that our brains are deter- 
iorating and likely to deteriorate fur- 
ther in originality and power, and that 
the development of really first-rate 
and commanding intellects among us 
will tend to grow rarer, spite of the 
continual numerical increase in the 
populations. But on a broad view, in 
looking to the future, we must make 
a very large allowance for the un- 
known and inscrutable workings of 
that Almighty Power which presides 
over the destinies of men. Historical- 
ly, the rise of great men has generally 
synchronized with and has been part 
and parcel of wide, popular movements 
among mankind generally or among 
the people concerned. The ideals, as- 
pirations, and necessities of the age 
have evoked the great men as their 
proper exponents and _ interpreters. 
Thus, among the ancient Greeks their 
general devotion to the sublime, the 
lofty, and the ideal showed itself in 
the tragedies of schylus and Sopho- 
cles, and the dialogues of Plato. Their 
cult of the heroic found expression 
equally in the poetry of Homer and on 
the battle-fields of Marathon and Ther- 
mopyle. Their devotion to the artis- 
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tic created the Parthenon and the 
sculpture of Pheidias. Similarly, the 
British poets and great men in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth represented 
the result of a general awakening of 
men’s minds in that age, and a reac- 
tion against the trammels of the worn- 
out ‘medizeval system. This, on the re- 
ligious side, created Luther and the 
Reformation. 

Very possibly, or even probably, 
there are great world movements even 
now in full progress under the surface, 
and hidden from the eyes of all, which 
will eventuate in a new order of things 
with a corresponding production of 
great men to meet it. Great wars may 
come upon us like a refiner’s fire, and 
set up worthier national ideals of pa- 
triotism, self-sacrifice, and devotion to 
duty, in place of the mammon-worship, 
the luxury, sloth, and selfish ease 
which now prevail among us. We may 
depend upon it that those worthier 
ideals will find worthy interpreters, 
framed.in as heroic a mould as any 
recorded in history. The Spirit will 
then move upon the face of the now 
somewhat dull and stagnant waters, 
and perhaps with storm and stress, or 
with mighty waves and tumult, will 
inaugurate the new order, with a new 
race of greater men as its exponents 
and apostles. 

H. Elsdale. 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. 


BY LADY 
PART II. 


There had never been qa bushranger 
before Bill (I forget his “outside” name) 
in Western Australia, and I don’t sup- 
pose there will ever be another. If 
any one may be said to have drifted 


BROOME. 


indeed, almost to have been forced— 
by circumstances into a path of crime 
and peril, it was this same unlucky 
Bill. Until his troubles came he was 
always regarded as rather a fine speci- 
men of a colonial youth. Tall, strong, 
and good-looking. apt at all manly 
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sports and exercises, he was adored by 
the extremely family to 
which he belonged, and who brought 
up as well as they could. Yor 
Master Bill must always nave been a 
difficult youth to manage, and from 
his tenderest years had invariably been 
a law unto uimself. 

At school he had formed a strong 
friendship with another lad of his own 
age, who was exactly opposite to him 
in character, tastes, and pursuits, but 
nevertheless they inseparable 
“mates,” and all Bill’s people hoped 
that the influence of this very quiet 
sedate youth would in time tame Bill’s 
As the boys 


respectable 


him 


were 


wild and lawless nature. 
grew into their teens it became a ques- 
tion of choosing a career, and the quiet 
boy always said he wanted to get into 
That was his great ambi- 

more promising recruit 
It came out af- 


the police. 
tion, and a 
could not be desired. 
terwards that when the lads discussed 
this subject, the embryo policeman of- 
ten observed: “If you don’t look out, 
Bill, and alter your ways, I'll be al- 
ways having to arrest you.” Bill 
laughed this suggestion to scorn, not 
that he had any intention of amend- 
ing his ways, but he could not believe 
that any one who knew his great phys- 
ical strength and utter recklessness 
would dare to lay a hand on him. The 
ways he was advised to amend con- 
sisted chiefly in worrying the neigh- 
bors, with whom he lived in constant 
feud and Border warfare. No old lady’s 
cat within a radius of five miles was 
safe from him, and he chased the goats 
and harried the poultry, and generally 
made himself a first-class nuisance all 
round. 

The strange thing was that, in spite 
of this strong instinct of tormenting, 
Bill was universally acknowledged to 
be a splendid “bushman”—that is, one 
familiar with all the signs and com- 
mon objects of the forests. He would 
have made an ideal explerer, and could 
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have lived in the Bush in plenty and 
comfort under conditions in which any- 
one else would have starved or died of 
thirst. It seemed odd to find in the 
same youth this passionate love of Na- 
ture and familiarity with her every 
wild bird or beast, and a certain 
amount of cruelty and callousness. 

Time passed on, and one of the boys 
at least got his heart's desire and was 
enrolled in the very fine police force of 
Fremantle. Bill could not be induced 
to settle to any profession, though his 
knowledge of bush-craft and his su- 
perb powers of endurance would have 
insured him plenty of well-paid em- 
ployment as an explorer or pioneer in 
the unknown parts which were just be- 
ginning to be opened up in our day, for 
the first faint whispers of the magic 
word “gold” were being brought to the 
ears of the Government. 

Just about this time one of the neigh- 
bors imported a special breed of fowls, 
3ill forthwith proceeded to tor- 
ment in his leisure moments. rhe 
owner of the unhappy poultry bore 
Bill’s worrying with patience and good 
nature for some little time, but at last 
assured him that he would take out a 
summons against him if he persisted 
Bill's an- 


which 


in harrying his sitting hens. 
swer to this was buying a revolver and 
announcing that he certainly 
shoot any one who attempted to ar- 
rest him. Of course, no one believed 
this threat, and in due time the sum- 
mons was taken out, and the task of 
making the arrest devolved upon his 
friend and school-mate, who warned 
him privately that he would certainly 
do his duty and that he need not hope 
to escape. Bill fled a few miles off 
and kept out of the way for a little 
while. No one wanted to be hard on 
the youth for the sake of his very re- 
spectable family, and a good deal of 
sympathy was expressed for them; al- 
so, every one hoped and believed that 
this little fracas would sober Master 


would 
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Bill down, and that he might yet be- 
come a valuable member of the com- 
munity. 

However, one Sunday evening, just at 
dusk, Bill was hanging about the poul- 
try yard with evil intent, when he sud- 
denly perceived his friend in uniform 
and on duty the other side of a low 
hedge. The owner of the fowls had 
asked for a constable to watch his 
place, and, as ill luck would have it, 
Bill’s friend was sent. The two boys 
looked at each other for a moment 
across the hedge, and then the police- 
man said: 

“Now, Bill, you had better come 
along quietly with me; there’s a war- 
rant out against you, and I’ve got to 
take you to the police station.” 

“If you come one step nearer, I'll 
shoot you dead,” answered Bill. 

“That’s all nonsense, you know,” the 
poor young constable replied, and be- 

an pushing the hedge aside to get 
through it. Bill drew his revolver and 
shot the friend and playmate of his 
whole life dead on the spot. He then 
rushed back to his own place, and, has- 
tily collecting some food and car- 
tridges, was off and away into the 
heart of the nearest “bush” or forest, 
the fringe of which almost touched 
even the principal towns in those days. 

It is hardly possible to imagine the 
state of excitement. into which this 
crime threw the primitive little com- 
munity. Murders were comparatively 
rare, and I was told that they were 
almost always committed by ° old 
“lags,” men who had begun as convicts 
perhaps thirty-five or forty years be- 
fore, and had generally only been let 
out a short time before on a ticket-of- 
leave. But this catastrophe was quite 
a fresh departure, and called forth al- 
most as much sympathy for the rela- 
tives of the wretched Bill as for those 
of his victim. The native trackers 
set to work at once and picked up Bill’s 
trail without any difficulty, but the 


thing was to catch him. No Will-o’- 
the-wisp could have been more elusive, 
and he led the best trackers and the 
most wary constables a regular dance 
over hills and valleys, through dense 
bush and scrub-covered sand, day af- 
ter day. News would come of the po- 
lice being hot on his tracks thirty miles 
off, and that same night a store in Fre- 
mantle would be broken into, and two 
or three of its best guns, with suitable 
cartridges, would be missing. As time 
went on the various larders in Perth 
were visited in the same unexpected 
manner, and emptied of their contents. 
Bill never took anything except ammu- 
nition, food, and tobacco, but whenever 
the police came up with his camping 
ground—often to find the fire — still 
smouldering—they always found sev- 
eral newspapers of the latest dates giv- 
ing particulars of where he was sup- 
posed to be. 

In the course of the many weeks— 
nine I think—that this chase went on, 
the police often got near enough to be 
shot at. One poor constable was badly 
wounded in the throat, so that he could 
never speak above a whisper again, 
and another was shot dead. But Bill 
was never to be seen. Sometimes they 
came on his “billy” or pannikin of tea, 
standing by the fire, and another time 
he must just have flung away his pipe 
lest its smell should betray him. One 
is lost in amazement at his powers of 
endurance, for he could have had no 
actual sleep all that weary while. The 
general plan of campaign was to keep 
him always moving, so as to tire him 
out. What strength must he have pos- 
sessed to do without sleep all that time, 
and to cover such fabulous distances 
day after day. The police themselves, 
or rather their horses, and even the 
trackers, got quite knocked up, i1 spite 
of a regularly organized system of re- 
lief; so what must it have been for the 
hunted boy, who could never have had 
any rest at all? 
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It was the year of the first Jubilee, 
and numerous loyal festivities were 
taking place during all the time of 
Bill’s chase. Of course June is the 
Antipodean midwinter, and cold and 
wet had to be reckoned with, as well 
as very bad going for both horse and 
man, and great fatigue for the pursu- 
ers. Bill apparently thought the Ju- 
bilee ought in some way to do him 
good, and he used to stick notices up 
on trees with his terms fully set forth. 
One proposition was that he should be 
let off entirely because of the Jubilee. 
Another notice stated that he would 
give himself up to me, if he was guar- 
anteed a free pardon. The grim silence 
with which all these tempting offers 
were received must have exasperated 
the young ruffian, for after a time 
these bulletins breathed nothing but 
melodramatic threats of vengeance, es- 
pecially against the Governor, and he 
began to attempt to carry them out in 
many ways. But the wickedest idea 
to my mind was the plan he evidently 
formed of wrecking the special trains 
which were to convey almost all the 
Perth people down to Fremantle, some 
thirteen miles away, in the middle of 
the Jubilee week. The citizens of the 
Port were determined to show them- 
selves every bit as loyal and exultant 
as we were in Perth, and had bidden 
the Governor and the officials, as well 
as the rest of the little society, to a 
fine ball at their grand new Town Hall. 
The railway authorities and the police 
were quite alive to the risks we should 
all run; every precaution was taken, 
and especially not a whisper was al- 
lowed to creep out as to Mr. Bill’s mur- 
derous intentions. A pilot engine went 
first the night of the ball, and the best 
native trackers were “laid on” the 
line. Next morning’s daylight showed 
how much all this vigilance and care 
had been needed, for in numerous 
places Bill’s footsteps could be tracked 
down to the rails, and large branches 


of trees, rocks, and other handy imped- 
iments lay within a foot of the line, 
and he must have been hunted off 
when quite close many times during 
that cold wet night. I believe I was 
the only woman in the long special 
train who knew of Mr. Bill’s intentions, 
and I confess I found it somewhat diffi- 
cult to conceal a tendency to preoccu- 
pation and to start at slight sounds. 
However, it would have quite spoiled 
the Fremantle ball if the least breatn 
of the risk to the guests from Perth 
had got abroad, so all the men bore 
themselves as Englishmen do—quietly 
and serenely—and I had to hide my 
nervousness for very shame’s sake. Es- 
pecially when we were coming back, 
quite late, and I saw how tired and 
sleepy every one was, the thought 
would cross my mind of wonder if the 
poor watchers on the outside were as 
tired as we were, and so, perhaps, not 
quite so much on the alert. My private 
fears proved groundless, happily, but 
I can never forget the relief of finding 
myself (and my far dearer self) safe 
in our beautiful home again that night. 
I had felt so wretched at the ball when 
I looked at my numerous pet girl 
friends dancing blithely away, and 
thought of the dangers which might 
easily beset their homeward road. 

By this time every one, especially 
those whose larders had been raided, 
took the keenest interest in Master 
Bill’s capture, and the local papers 
were full of his hairbreadth escapes. 
I remember a paragraph which inter- 
ested me very much stated that once, 
when, “from information received,” 
the police had drawn quite a cordon 
round his lair and were creeping 
stealthily towards it, a bird suddenly 
uttered a piercing shrill note: and one 
of the trackers, learned in bush-lore, 
remarked that their chance of catching 
him then was gone, for that bird would 
have warned him, as it never uttered 
its ery except when it saw a stranger 
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suddenly. I may mention here that I 
never rested until I heard that bird’s 
note myself, and I spent the next sum- 
mer in organizing bush picnics, and 
then wandering away as far as I dared 
in order to alarm the bird by a sud- 
den appearance. At last one day, when 
I had very nearly succeeded in losing 
myself in the bush, a sudden shrill note 
terrified me out of my life. If the bird 
was frightened so was I, for it was a 
most piercing cry. 

At last the end came; at earliest dawn 
one morning Bill, resting on a log in 
the bush without even a fire to betray 
him, opened his eyes to the sound of 
a command to “put up his hands,” and 
saw half a dozen carbines levelled 
straight at him a few yards off. He 
showed fight to the last, and managed 
before holding up his hands to fire a 
shot at the approaching constables, 
wounding one of them in the leg. The 
men rushed in, however, and he was 
soon overcome and handcuffed and 
brought into Perth. But the most cu- 
rious part of the story lies in the uni- 
versal sympathy and, indeed, admira- 
tion immediately shown by the whole 
of our very peaceable and orderly lit- 
tle community for this youth. Of 
course, the officials did not share this 
strange sentimentality, for they regard- 
ed Master Bill and his exploits from a 
very different point of view, and I used 
really to feel quite angry, especially 
with my female friends, who often 
asked me if I was not “very sorry” for 
the culprit? My sympathies, I con- 
fessed, were more with the families of 
his victims, especially the poor police- 
man with his mangled throat, whom 
I had often seen in my weekly visits 
to the hospital. When I expressed sur- 
prise at the interest all the girls in the 
place took in the young ruffian, the 
answer always was: “Oh, but heis so 
brave.” It appeared to me the bravery 
lay with his captors! 

He was duly tried, but the jury did 





not convict him of premeditated mur- 
der, and in face of the verdict he could 
only be sentenced to imprisonment for 
some years. Master Bill’s captivity did 
not last very long on that occasion, for 
he watched his opportunity, sprang up- 
on the warder one day, knocking him 
senseless, scrambled over the wall of 
the exercise ground, near’ which 
chanced to be a pile of stones for 
breaking, and so got away. Then the 
Pendulum of Public Opinion—that 
strange and unreliable factor in hu- 
man affairs—swung to the other end, 
and a violent outcry arose, and Bill’s 
immediate death was the least of its 
demands. He was caught without 
much difficulty that time, however, and 
it was strange to find no one taking the 
least interest in his second trial, which 
resulted in a lengthy and rigorous im- 
prisonment. Poor wretch! I believe 
even I ended by being “sorry” for him 
and his wasted life, with all its splen- 
did possibilities. 

Another tragedy was enacted in the 
North-west not long after Bill’’s ad- 
ventures had ended; and yet, terrible 
as this incident was, one could hardly 
help an ill-regulated smile. ‘ 

I wonder how many people realize 
that Western Australia holds a million 
square miles within its borders. True, 
most of it is, as Anthony Trollope said, 
only fit to run through an hour-glass, 
being of the sandiest sort of sand. But 
then, again, all that that sand requires 
to make it “blossom like a rose” 
ter. Given an abundant supply of wa- 
ter, and all those miles of desert will 
grow anything. You have only got to 
see the sand-plains, as they are called, 
before the winter rains and after them. 
These sand-plains are just a sort of 
tongue or strip of the great Sahara 
in the middle of the Island Continent 
which runs down—some seventy miles 
wide—towards the sea shore three or 
four hundred miles to the north-west 
of Perth. 
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The rumors of gold which had begun 
to fill the air during our day necessitat- 
ed first telegraph stations and then the 
establishment of outlying posts of civ- 
ilization—the nucleus of what are al- 
ready turned or turning into flourish- 
ing towns. I have always declared 
that when there were three white men 
in any of these distant spots, the first 
thing they started was a race-meeting, 
with a Governor’s Cup or Purse (value 
about 5/.) and then next would come a 
Rifle Association, with a Literary In- 
stitute to follow, to all of which H.E. 
would be invited to subscribe. How- 
ever, the outlying settlement I speak 
of had not attained to these luxuries, 
for it consisted of only one white man. 
He combined the offices of Warden and 
Magistrate and Doctor, and several 
other duties as well; but he must have 
led a truly Robinson Crusoe sort of 
life, poor man. I should mention that 
these settlements had always to be 
close to the sea-shore in order to keep 
in touch, by means of the little coast- 
ing steamers, with a base of supply. 
This gentleman—for he was a man of 
unblemished character as well as of 
education and refinement—had not a 
creature to speak to beyond a few half- 
tamed natives, except when the steam- 
er touched—once a month, I believe— 
at his little port. He was a splendid 
shot and a keen sportsman, but there 
was not much scope for his “gunning” 
talents, and sea-gull shooting formed 
one of his few amusements. 

One fine evenitg he was lazily float- 
ing in a light canoe about the bay, with 
a native to paddle, whilst he looked out 
for a difficult shot, when the man sud- 
denly pointed to an object on a rock 
some fifty yards from the shore which 
he announced was a “big-fellow” gull. 
It did look rather large for a gull, but 
the sportsman thought it might be 
some other sort of strange sea-bird, 
and, after carefully adjusting the sight 
of the rifle and taking most accurate 


aim, he fired. To his horror the crouch- 
ing object gave a sort of upward leap 
and then fell flat. Poor Mr. —— seized 
the oar and paddled with all speed to 
the spot, to find a white man lying 
dead with his bullet through his heart! 

One can hardly realize the dismay 
of the involuntary murderer, for any- 
thing so unexpected as the presence of 
any human being in that lonely spot 
with darkness coming on, and a diffi- 
cult path, from rock to rock, to be re- 
traced to the shore, cannot be imag- 
ined. There was nothing for it but to 
take the body into the boat and return 
home. The most careful inquiries car- 
ried on for months failed to elicit the 
slightest information as to that lonely 
victim’s identity. He had not a mark 
of any sort on his clothing, nor a scrap 
of paper about him, which could throw 
the least light on his name or history. 
No one knew that another white man 
was in the district at all. If he had 
dropped from the sky on to that rock 
he could not have been more untrace- 
able. It was all tragic enough, but 
what made me smile in the midst of 
my horror at the details of the story— 
of which I first saw the outline in a 
local newspaper—was to hear that Mr. 
—— had sat as coroner on the body, 
also fulfilled the duties of the jury, 
then became police magistrate, and 
finally brought himself down to Perth 
as the author of the “misadventure.” 
Of course, there was no question of a 
trial, for it was the purest and most 
unlucky accident, regretted by Mr. —— 
more than by any one else. No ad- 
vertisements or amount of publicity 
given to the story ever threw the least 
light on the poor man’s name or ante- 
cedents. Of course here and there let- 
ters came from individuals who 
thought they saw their way to erploiter 
the Government and extract some sort 
of money compensation for the death 
of their hastily adopted relative, but 
as their story invariably broke down 
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at the very outset—in which case they 
generally lowered their demands by 
next post from 1,000]. to 10s.—no ray 
of light was ever thrown on the mys- 
tery of how that white man came to 
be sitting quietly on those rocks at sun- 
set that evening. 

I fear these two stories have been 
rather of what an Irish servant of 
mine once called “a blood-curling” na- 
ture, so I must end with a less tragic 
note. 

During one of the many war scares 
in which we have indulged any time 
these twenty years, a couple of her Ma- 
jesty’s gunboats were watching the 
Australian coast, or rather watching 
any suspicious craft in those waters. 
As is often the case along that coast, 
they had met with dreadful weather, 
and had been buffeted about and their 
progress greatly delayed, so by the 
date the harbor I speak of was reached 
ample time had elapsed for war to be 
declared, and it had seemed imminent 
enough a week before, when the ships 
had left their last port of call. Now 
this harbor held a sort of inner harbor 
which would have been very conven- 
ient to an enemy for coaling, and 
where in fact large stores of coal were 
kept on board hulks. So it was quite 
on the cards that if war had broken 
out during those few blank days, the 
enemy might have made a pounce for 
the coal, more especially as in those 
days the harbor was absolutely unde- 
fended. Now, I am told, it bristles 
with big guns! 

It was late of a full-moon night when 
these vessels crept quietly into the out- 
er harbor. All looked peaceful-enough, 
and the light from the lighthouse shone 
out as usual. It did not take long to 
decide that a small armed party had 
better pay a surprise visit to that light- 
house and learn what had taken place 
during the last week or so in its neigh- 
borhood. The young officer who told 
me the story described most amusingly 
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the precautions taken to avoid any 
noise, and to surround the lighthouse 
whilst he and some others went in to 
see what was to be found inside. Only 
one solitary man met them, however, 
who stood up and saluted stolidly, but 
offered no shadow of resistance, and all 
seemed en régle. The next thing, natu- 
rally, was to question this lighthouse 
keeper, but to every demand he only 
shook his head ‘The stock of foreign 
languages which had accompanied that 
expedition was but small, however, and 
a shake of the head was the only an- 
swer to the same questions repeated in 
French and German. It was therefore 
decided to take the silent man back to 
the gunboat (leaving a couple of men 
in charge of the light), and see wheth- 
er, as my informant said, they could 
“raise any other lingo” on board. But 
by the time the ship was reached the 
doctor and not the schoolmaster was 
required, for the poor man was found 
to be in an epileptic fit. Daylight 
brought a little shore-boat alongside 
with his wife in it, who gave them all 
a very disagreeable quarter of an hour, 
for the lighthouse keeper was deaf and 
dumb, and could not imagine what 
crime he had committed to be taken 
prisoner in that summary fashion. He 
knew nothing of war or rumors of war, 
but tended his lamps carefully, and his 
wife had been allowed, under the cir- 
cumstances, to share his solitude. She 
had only left him for a few hours, and 
when she returned at earliest dawn, 
and found her husband gone and a 
couple of sailors in charge of the light- 
house, it did not take her long to rush 
down the hill, get into her boat, and 
go on board H. G. § I believe she 
expected to find her spouse loaded with 
irons, and on the eve of execution, in- 
stead of being comfortably asleep in 
a bunk, with a good breakfast await- 
ing him. 

When 
marked to the teller: 





the story was finished I re- 
“Quite an illus- 
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tration of Talleyrand’s ‘Surtout, point 
de zéle,’ isn’t it?” And the young offi- 
cer shook his head sadly. as much as 


Cornbill Magazine. 
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to say that it was indeed a_ wicked 
world. I fancy that “wiggings” had 


followed. 





THE RANEE 


The Ranee sat in her zenana, in the 
palace up among the sand-hills. Her 
rooms were built behind a deep veran- 
dah, round three sides of the inner 
court. On one side was the room 
where she sat always, a lofty and 
beautiful place, its walls painted a pale 
yellow, with slender delicately carved 
pillars stretching across it, and high, 
wide doors opening upon the veran- 
dah; on another side the pink room and 
the green room, painted in pale deli- 
eate colors and filled with English fur- 
niture and knick-knacks, much glass, 


and many chandeliers; on the third 


side the kitchens and the women’s 
sleeping-rooms; at the corners, and be- 
tween the rooms, many little, dark, un- 
furnished cells that served for bath- 
rooms, and store-rooms, and sleeping- 
rooms when the summer sun beat hot 
upon the court. 

For many a long day the Ranee had 
wearied of the monotony of her life, 
lounging on the guddi' in her yellow 
room, staring out upon the gravelled 
court with its two or three stunted 
shrubs, and the verandah opposite 
where the women came and went and 
slept and gossiped, and high above, the 
towering blank white wall with the 
great, long-tailed baboons sitting and 
scampering upon it. 

Being very weary of it all, she med- 
itated silently for many days, as her 


1The guddi, or throne is a wide, thick, square 
mattress, spread upon the ground on a carpet, 
and covered with a white sheet; at the back of 
it a huge bolster runs along the whole length. 
In the zenana the guddi is reserved for the 
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custom was; and every morning she 
said to her women: “My son sleeps 
very badly; last night he was very 
hot, he had much fever.” And when 
the child’s food was set on his little 
table before him, she said again: “Ev- 
ery day he eats less food, see how thin 
he gets;” and the women echoed her: 
“It is true that Raj Kumar* eats noth- 
ing, and every day he is thinner. The 
heat is very great this year, and the 
hot winds blow from the desert.” 

“If my child remains here,” said the 
Ranee, “when the hot weather comes, 
he will die.” Then she sent out to the 
Prime-Minister, who had been left in 
charge of the State during the Rajah’s 
absence, to tell him that her son, the 
Pearl of the State, was very ill and she 
must take him away, that the English 
doctors might cure him in one of the 
English hill-stations. The Prime-Min- 
ister sent back his answer through the 
head-woman of the gate: “He was her 
Highness’s servant, and when it should 
please her Highness to give the order, 
all things should be ready. There were 
no camels in the town at present, but, 
if it were her Highness’s pleasure, when 
the camel-men came through the town 
with their loads from the villages be- 
yond, he would stop the camels and 
keep them for her Highness’s convoy.” 
But privately he sent a messenger to 
the Rajah in the great town eighty 


Ranee and her children. and it is considered a 
great mark of disrespect for any attendant or 
visitor to step upon it. 

2 The Son of the State; the title of the heir 
apparent in the States of Rajputana 
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miles away, to tell him that the Ranee 
wished to travel to one of the English 
hill-stations, that her frequent § ab- 
sences caused much discontent in the 
State, were contrary to the customs of 
the Rajput ladies, and cost much mon- 
ey; and to ask him if it was his pleas- 
ure that the Ranee’s convoy should be 
got ready? The messenger despatched, 
the Prime-Minister sat down peace- 
ably to await his return. 

When the Ranee heard his answer 
from the head-woman, she moved im- 
patiently on the guddi. “What did you 
say to him, Piroojee-ki-boo?’ ‘she 
asked. By the traditionai laws of the 
zenana she was not allowed to write 
to any man but her husband; all her 
orders passed by word of mouth 
through the head-woman, who was old 
and a little deaf, and whose memory 
was not always to be trusted. 

“I said to him every word that your 
Highness gave me to say,” the head- 
woman answered. 

“Did you tell him the Raj Kumar 
does not eat, and cannot sleep at night, 
and has much pain in his inside?’ 

“All that, I said, Huzoor.” 

“And what did he answer?” 

“He answered as I have told you, 
Huzoor,” said the old woman, who had 
already forgotten the message. 

“Did he tell you in how many days 
the convoy will be ready?” 

“When your Highness pleases, and 
when the camels with the travellers 
pass through from the villages,” the 
old woman answered. Then she low- 
ered her voice and whispered: “The 
Prime-Minister has sent one of his ser- 
vants on his own galloping camel to 
the Rajah Sahib.” 

“T will write myself to the Rajah 
Sahib,” said the Ranee. “Bring me 
my paper and ink.” 

One of the women brought a flat tin 
box, and the Ranee unlocking it, took 
out paper, pens, and ink, and began to 
write slowly and laboriously in her fine 


Sanscrit characters, pausing long be- 
tween each sentence, thinking deeply 
of the arguments that should win the 
Rajah’s consent to her journey. When 
the evening came the letter was not 
yet finished, and she laid it aside in 
the tin box, with a sigh. 

For many hours that night her wom- 
en sang to her their loudest songs as 
she lay upon her low wide bed in the 
darkened room; they pounded her head 
with their fists, and showered blows 
upon her legs until at last she slept. 

The next day she finished the letter, 
and sent a messenger with it to the 
Rajah; but when he was some miles 
on his journey, a mounted soldier came 
riding swiftly to bring back the let- 
ter; and the Ranee tore it up and wait- 
ed. 

Then she ordered her women to be- 
gin her packing; and her boxes were 
brought out, many little flat tin 
boxes, and wooden boxes, convenient 
for the camels to carry across the des- 


ert. Very deliberately the women took " 


out the folded garments and unfolded 
and refolded them with comments on 
their beauty and richness, and recol- 
lections of the occasions when some of 
them had been worn. There were tiny, 
doll-like jackets and caps and little 
skirts that the Ranee’s babies had worn 
not so many years ago; some of them 
she would take with her. This was 
only the first stage of preparation; ev- 
erything that was packed to-day would 
be unpacked to-morrow, and many 
times, until, perhaps one month, per- 
haps two or three months hence, the 
boxes would be finally locked and car- 
ried out to the bullock-carts and the 
camels that would take them seventy 
miles across the desert to the nearest 
reilway-station. 

By and by the Prime-Minister’s mes- 
senger came back from the Rajah, and 
the message he brought was this: “I 
do not forbid the Ranee Sahib to leave 
the State, but you can delay her going, 
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and be long preparing the convoy; and 
it may be, by reason of the difficulties 
and delays, her Highness will herself 
give up the idea of travelling.” This 
Was the message spoken by the Rajah, 
but there was also a written message: 
“I can only wish the Ranee Sahib to 
do what is pleasant to herself, and 
conducive to the health and well-be- 
ing of my son, the Raj Kumar.” 

The head-woman brought in the 
written message to her lady, who read 
it doubtfully; she was a clever woman 
and knew her lord’s methods. The in- 
experienced and ignorant darkness of 
the zenana was peopled with forms 
of terror and suspicion to the woman 
who felt herself no longer at one with 
her husband, no longer sure of his pro- 
tection. For her, every concession hid 
a plot to lure her to some unknown des- 
truction. She read the letter many 
times, sitting all day considering on her 
guddi, with no one to consult with ex- 
cept the women about her, who, it 
might be, had greater knowledge of the 
‘world than herself, but who used it 
only to advise her according to what 
they thought was her own wish; let 
it lead her where it might, so as it 
kept them in her good favor. 

*“T shall not go to the hills,’ 
at last; “you can unpack the boxes.’ 
Then she went to bed. 

The Prime-Minister waited in the out- 
er court all day to know her pleasure. 
His food was brought to him there, 
and he had slept for a time under one 
of the verandahs, till at last the head- 
woman came out to him and said: “The 
Ranee sleeps, she will send no message 
to-night.” Then he went home, curs- 
ing all women in his heart, angry at 
his lord who should have ruled the 
feeble will of his wife, and ready him- 
self to thwart her to the very utmost 
of his power. The next morning a 
messenger, who came to summon him 
to the zenana, was told that the Prime- 
Minister had gone to one of the out- 


she said 


lying villages on an urgent affair of 
State, and would not return for two or 
three days. 

To the Ranee also the morning had 
brought other counsel. “After all, it 
is Fate,” she said to herself. “That I 
die now or later, what matter? 1 will 
go to the hills; I am safer there among 
the English people.” 
bathed and said her prayers, and ate 


So she rose and 


her food earlier than usual, and sent 
that messenger to the Prime-Minister 
to hasten and get ready the convoy. 
“Give orders to the tailors to make 
new quilts for the journey,” she said, 
“and a coat for Arun Raj. Where are 
the boxes you packed yesterday?” 

“Your Highness gave orders to un- 
pack them,” said one; “they are emp- 
-.” 

“You are a fool and a liar. I never 
told you to unpack them.” 

“It is true your Highness never gave 
such an order; the woman is a deaf 
idiot,” said another. For there is a 
proverb of their race: “When they 
shall say, ‘The cat has run away with 
the camel’ ye shall answer, ‘Yea and 
with the elephant also.’ ”’ 

“The Prime-Minister is gone to one 
of the villages, Huzoor, and will not be 
back for two or three days,” said the 
head-woman. 

“Send for the Secretary.’ said the 
Ranee. 

“He is waiting outside now to send 
his morning salaams to your Highness.” 

“Tell him to stop all the camels that 
go through the city to-day, and send to 
the bullock-men to have the carts 
ready. In eight days I shall travel 
from here; the convoy must be ready; 
and tell him to make a list of the peo- 
ple that shall go with me; let him get 
it ready now. And he must wait; I 
have more orders.” 

“Jo hookum,” said the head-woman, 
which being interpreted means, “So 
you have ordered.” She went out to 
the Brahmin in the outer court. “The 
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Ranee Sahib will leave here in eight 
days,” she said. “You are to stop the 
camels that go through, for the escort.” 

“The Prime-Minister is away,” he 
answered. “If I stop the camels, the 
Ranee will say afterwards that she 
gave no order.” 

“What do I know?’ said the head- 
woman. 

The Brahmin looked down at his 
feet, and shuffled them in the loose 
sand, considering. “Tell the Ranee Sa- 
hib I go to carry out her orders,” said 
he; and he went out of the court. 

“Did you tell the Secretary my or- 
ders?” the Ranee asked impatiently. 

“Yes, your Highness; he will stop the 
-amels.”’ 

“Is he making the lists?’ 

“He is making, Huzoor.” 

“Is he waiting now at the gate?” 

“He is waiting, Huzoor.” 


: 


The days passed, but no camels 
seemed to take the road through the 
city. “Have they got any camels yet?” 
said the Ranee. 

“Huzoor, this is a very scarce time; 
the men of the villages have no grain 
to take to the market; no one has mon- 
ey to travel. The week before your 
Highness gave order, many camels 
passed, returning to their homes.” 

“Ask the Secretary where are the 
bullock-carts?”’ 

The Prime-Minister had been taken 
very ill in one of the distant villages; 
he was too ill to leave his bed, the mes- 
sengers said. 

The Secretary spent all his days sit- 
ting in the outer court; his meals 
were brought to him there, and 
the clerks from his office came 
there fifty times a day to ask for 
his instructions. “I shall be as mad as 
the Ranee herself presently,” said the 
Brahmin to himself, and he too was 
ready to thwart her in every possible 
way. He had never seen her; to him 
she was not a little, fragile, friendless 
woman, full of fears and suspicions 


and impotent revolt, without a friend 
in the world that she could trust, but 
a malignant power that delighted to 
annoy him, to keep him away from his 
home and the duties of his office, caus- 
ing him to eat cold, comfortless meals 
that made him ill, and to waste his 
time in the draughty outer court wait- 
ing for messages that never came. 

When the head-woman asked him 
about the bullock-carts, he answered: 
“I have sent messengers to find them, 
but the Prime-Minister is ill, and no 
one knows where they have been sent 
to work. They are not in the city.” 

The lady within paced up and down 
her room, with lips compressed and 
frowning brow. She did not bathe, or 
pray, or eat. She sent out many scath- 
ing and sarcastic messages to the Sec- 
retary and the counsellors outside, 
which the head-woman, with the peace- 
ful instincts of her race, forgot to de- 
liver; and the Ranee knew that she for- 
got, and would have given half her 
jewels for ten minutes face to face with 
those traitors in the court outside. 

Two months later the convoy was 
ready. The camel-men and the bullock- 
carts waited, encamped outside the pal- 
ace, and as they were paid by the day, 
they would have waited patiently for- 
ever. The Ranee had sent out word: 
“To-night at ten o'clock I will start; 
let everything be ready.” 

The boxes were on the bullock-carts, 
the camels were laden, the palanquin 
stood ready in the inner court of the 
zenana. It was ten o’clock and past, 
and still the lady sat silent on her 
guddi, consumed with fears and sus 
picions. 

“The carts are all ready, Huzoor,” 
said the head-woman. 

“Tell them to go on in front,” said 
the Ranee. And the bullock-carts set 
forth, slow and heavy, along the road 
over the hills. But the lady of the pal- 
ace never moved. “They may carry 
me up to the fort,” she said to herself 
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in a sudden panic, ““where I should nev- 
er see my children again. I am safer 
here in the palace.” 

At half-past eleven the head-woman 
came out into the court among the 
waiting horsemen and the laden cam- 
els. “The Ranee Sahib will not go to- 
night,” she said; “a man must ride af- 
ter the baggage-carts and bring them 
back.” 

“Will she go to-morrow?” asked the 
Prime-Minister, who was sitting on the 
stone seat by the door, smoking his 
hookah. 

“What do I know?” said the head- 
woman. 

The bedding and the cooking-vessels 
were unpacked and taken back into 
the palace; the camels were unloaded 
and led out to encamp on the sand out- 
side; the soldiers went back to their 
own quarters, and the Secretary, and 
the Ministers and counsellors rode 
away to their own homes. 

“There is only one clever head in the 
State,” said one of the peons, “‘and that 
is the lady inside, for she makes fools 
of us all.” But she had not thought of 
them at all. What did she care for all 
those men she had never seen? She 
had only thought of herself and her 
own fears. 

For a fortnight they waited. Every 
morning the Prime-Minister came to 
the zenana and sent in a message by 
the head-woman: “Will her Highness 
go to-night?” And every day the head- 
woman, who had not dared to ask her 
mistress, came back with the same an- 
swer: “Her Highness has given no or- 
der.” 

The Ranee sent to enquire of the 
Brahmins in the city for a propitious 
day; also she consulted her own sacred 
books as to whether there was any dan- 
ger in the journey. On the fifteenth 
day the head-woman brought out word: 
“The Ranee Sahib will go to-night at 
nine o’clock.” 


Ten o’clock came. “I am going 


home,” said the Prime Minister; “she 
will not go to-night.” But as he spoke 
a Woman ran out into the court. “Tell 
the torch-bearers to light the torches,” 
she cried; “the palanquin is coming.” 

The little daughter of the house came 
dancing out and got into one of the 
bullock-carriages with some of her 
women, and when the torches were 
lighted the palanquin was brought out, 
closed, and covered with its wrappings, 
and was handed over to the bearers. 
Then at last the procession started. 
kirst came the Raj Kumar's victoria 
with its four horses; he was asleep, 
with his mother, in the palanquin, and 
the carriage was filled with some of his 
attendants. Then followed the mount- 
ed lancers in their pretty karki uni- 
form with gray and scarlet turbans, 
and their pennons flying; camels and 
bullock-carriages, and more lancers; 
the Secretary and the Prime Minister 
riding camels; then the palanquin with 
torch-bearers running beside it, and 
lancers in front and behind; after them 
the elephant and more camels, bag- 
gage-carts, and lancers,—a long proces- 
sion that wound slowly in and out 
among the sandhills and down into the 
plain of the desert, on the first stage 
of its journey. 

They travelled all that night till they 
passed beyond the regions of the hills 
and out on to the sandy plain, dry and 
desolate, and so to the first resting- 
place on their journey, a cool and 
shady and many-roomed bungalow set 
in a garden of pomegranates. just out- 
side a little town. It belonged to a pi- 
ous and wealthy merchant, and was 
by him devoted to the use of travellers, 
one of the favorite forms of philan- 
thropy in that land of great distances. 

Men had gone on before with screens 
and curtains, and these they disposed 
in the verandah before one of the prin- 
cipal rooms to form a secluded zenana 
for their lady. There the palangquin 
was undraped ana opened, and the lady 
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The and 
pans and cooking-vessels were brought 


stepped forth. copper pots 
in, and there a meal was prepared for 
and the tired children. The ele- 
phant and the camels and the rest of 
the escort wandered in at intervals all 
They rested there till the 


her 


the morning. 
late afternoon, and then set forth on 
the second and shortest stage of their 
journey, to the old below the 
slate-quarries, a stage of only five or 


serai 


six hours. 

The serai, or travellers’ 
was a block of open verandahs built 
upon a high platform round three sides 
of a The veran- 
dahs, curtained and screened, sheltered 
the Ranee and her women; the rest of 
the escort camped in the long shallow 
valley between the slate-hills. Two 
or three tents were pitched for the lead- 
ers, and the rest bivouacked in pictur- 
esque disorder round their camp-fires 
the camels kneeling in 
as if 


rest-house, 


square court-yard. 


in the valley, 
circles with their heads together, 
in solemn conclave, with their super- 
In the 

their 


cilious old-maidenly propriety. 
moonlight shadowy 
beasts to and from the watering place 
outside the serai. Round the camp-fires 
the men cooked and talked and smoked 
in groups together, and here and there 
the slight veiled form of a woman filit- 
ted past among them. It blows cold in 
that valley at night, after the day-long 
beat of the sun upon it. The palan- 
quin-carriers wrapped themselves in 
their blankets and covered themselves 
with a carpet, and this is the tale that 
was told to the Ranee Sahib in the 
morning. “The myras (palanquin-bear- 
ers) went to sleep under a carpet, and 
in the night a camel walked upon that 
carpet, and one of the myras waked 
and got up, and the camel fell down 
and all the myras fell down, and the 
myras didn’t know what to do, and that 
camel didn’t know what to do.” The 
tale amused the Ranee, so that she 
bathed and prayed and ate her food, 
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and did not delay the start as her cus- 
tom was on their journeys. 

The Raj Kumar, after sitting with 
his mother a little while in her palan- 
quin, began to cry out for his carriage, 
which was far on in front. His moth- 
er knocked on the sides of the palan- 
quin, and the bearers set her down and 
withdrew to a little distance, for the 
voice of the Ranee must not be heard 
by any man. One of her women came 
and asked what was her pleasure. 
“The Raj Kumar will ride in the car- 
riage,” she said. “Send and tell them 
to bring it back, if it is on in front.”’ The 
palanquin was uncovered and the child 
handed out. All the cavalcade 
stopped till the carriage with its four 
horses was brought back from the 
front, and the young chief and his at- 
tendants got in; then the procession 
continued its way, until, wearying of 
the carriage, the young Rajah demand- 
ed to mount the elephant, and again 
the long caravan with its eighty cam- 
els, its bullock-carriages and baggage- 
earts halted, while from the rear the 
elephant tramped forward, slow, 
steady, and sure, and knelt down in 
tue sand for the ladder to be let down 
to his riders. ‘thus with many halt- 
ings and restings by the way, they 
reached the city whence the trains of 
the “Angresi lég (English folk)” rushed 
away, day and night, on their long 
swift journeys. 

The Prime-Minister had ridden on in 
advance to engage carriages for the 
Ranee and her suite, and they were 
now waiting at the station for her: a 
first-class carriage for the lady her- 
self and her attendants; a second-class 
earriage for the Secretary and the 
Prime-Minister and the other advisers 
of her Highness; three third-class car- 
riages for her following, men, women, 
and children; a luggage-van for her ten 
tons or so of baggage, a truck for her 
cow, and another truck for her palan- 
quin. All these carriages stood on a 


was 
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siding awaiting her Highness’s pleas- 
ure; they would be hitched on to the 
train for Agra when it passed through 
the station. 

That night they rested again at the 
serai for native travellers outside the 
town. 

Long before the starting of the train 
the Ranee entered her palanquin, and 
lay down among its cushions. The 
women closed the panéls, covered it 
over with an immense wadded quilt, 
and tied it round with ropes; then they 
carried it out into the verandah, where 
they gave it over to the bearers. Thus, 
secure from prying eyes, the lady of the 
little raj among the hills was swiftly 
borne down the long avenues, under 
the tall bamboos with their myriad 
tiny shivering leaves, through the hush 
and warmth and mystery of an Indian 
night, with her torch-bearers with lan- 
terns running before and behind her, 
her wild, bare-footed Rajput myra-wal- 
Jahs carrying the long poles of her pal- 
anquin slung upon their ragged shoul- 
ders, with her silent, veiled women 
walking on either side, their hands up- 
on the palanquin; and thus she passed 
from the seclusion of her zenana into 
the noisy, glaring hurry and bustle of 
that throbbing heart of Western civi- 
lization, a railway-station. 

They carried her through the gates 
and set down the palanquin on the 
platform, there to await such time as 
the lines should be clear and the sta- 
tion-master at leisure to see her car- 
riages brought from a distant shunt- 
ing to the side of the platform. Her 
followers were scattered about on the 
platform, wandering to and fro, or sit- 
ting and lying on the ground in groups, 
with the porters and officials tumbling 
Overethem and the station-master curs- 
ing them in his heart. Her fowls were 
there, fluttering and clucking in great 
round wicker-baskets; her lamps stood 
upon the platform in other wide, open 
baskets side by side with the large flat 
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grindstone on which her women night- 
ly ground the wheat for her chupatties ; 
and a soldier kept guard over it all, 
with a long bamboo in his hand instead 
of a musket. 

Presently a train rushed into the sta- 
tion, and there were five minutes of in- 
describable confusion. Bareilly was a 
large station, and the train would stop 
there only a few minutes; by and by. 
when it dawdled into sleepy country 
stations with wide, empty platforms at 
which no passengers ever got in or out, 
it would dream in the moonlight or 
bask in the sunshine for half an hour 
while the guard smoked his hookah, 
squatting on the platform with his 
friends. When the train had thundered 
out again on its way to those havens 
of rest, the carriages engaged by the 
Ranee were brought up to the far end 
of the platform. The palanquin was 
carried up to them. Two or three wom- 
en entered the first-class carriage and 
carefully closed the venetian shutters 
on the long line of windows; three or 
four large sheets were fastened on to 
long bamboos, and raised against the 
side of the carriage; the palanquin was 
carried under this improvised curtain, 
and the bearers withdrew. Then, in 
the midst of a tense silence, the sheet 
fluttered once or twice, and the door 
of the carriage was shut; the sheets 
were removed, and the empty palan- 
quin was finally consigned to its 
truck. 

On the platform two or three of the 
men looked with idle curiosity at the 
jealously-shuttered windows of the 
Ranee’s carriage. They were her born 
servants, or, more properly speaking, 
slaves, since they were not free to take 
service with any one else; they had 
eaten her bread and obeyed her orders, 
they had travelled with her and lived 
at her gates all through the long years 
since she first came, a child-bride, into 
their State, and yet they had never 
seen her face, nor heard her voice, 
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and they knew nothing of what man- 
ner of woman she was. 

In the first compartment of the 
Ranee’s carriage were gathered about 
a dozen of her women in charge of 
her cooking-pots, her copper and sil- 
ver vessels, the heavy grindstone, and 
one basket of lamps. The second com- 
partment had been altered out of all 
likeness to a railway-carriage. Across 
the two long seats that ran along un- 
der the windows from one end of the 
carriage to the bamboos were 
laid, and over them a 
sheet, transforming the carriage into 
a great square bed on which the Ranee 
could the 
zenana of the palace, with her two chil- 
She had trav- 


other, 
mattress and a 


recline as on her guddi in 
dren crawling about her. 
elled many miles over the sandy des- 
ert, and she would travel many hun- 
dreds of miles yet; but she never for a 
moment escaped from the old monot- 
onous surroundings. She was here 
now at Bareilly in a railway-carriage, 
in the heart of a British military sta- 
tion, and yet to all intents and pur- 
poses she had never left her own zen- 
ana. Nothing about her was changed. 
She sat, in a rather smaller room, on 
the same mattress, with the same wom- 
en about her, the same trivial talk in 
her ears, the children playing over 
the bed exactly as they did at home. 

The away 
again outside the station to wait for 
an hour or two till the train came in 
that was to take them on to Agra. 

At Bandicoi, where there was a long 
wait for a change of trains the Ranee 
fell again into a panic. “They will 
take me to Delhi,” she cried. “What 
shall I do at Delhi? We shall perish 
there, I and my children. Tell them 
to bring the palanquin. I will get out 
here; I will go no further.” 

The palanquin was brought, and be- 
hind the shelter of her curtains the 
lady slipped into it and was carried 
into the waiting-room, her women fol- 


earriages were shunted 
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lowing with the cooking-pots and the 
drinking-vessels and the basket of 
lamps, which they spread about over 
the waiting-room. 

“I will stay here two or three days,’ 
“Send some one to 


, 


said the Ranee. 
the dék-bungalow to turn out the peo- 
ple there; I will rest there to-night.” 

Outside on the platform the Secre- 
tary and the Prime-Minister and the 
station-master held conference. “It 
can’t be done,” said the station-mas- 
ter; “the ddk-bungalow is full of peo- 
ple. Besides, it is only for the English 
people; I cannot turn them out. And 
the Ranee cannot stay in the waiting- 
room; it is against the rules. You 
ought never to have taken her there. 
And look at your soldiers and people 
running all over the platform, and 
crossing the lines! They are like a herd 
of wild animals; some of them will get 
run over and killed.” 

The Secretary’s face was ashen-gray 
with exhaustion and anxiety, and he 
had a violent cold in his head from 
sleeping in the tents on tke journey. 
The Prime-Minister was almost in 
tears. “What are we to do with her?” 
he asked helplessly. 

“You must get her out of the station, 
if she will not go on to-day,” answered 
the station-master. 

“Get her out of the station!” 
ed the Prime-Minister blankly. 
Secretary gave a short laugh. 

“Here, you,” said the station-master 
to the head-woman. “Tell your Ranee 
Sahib she cannot stay here; it is 
against the rules; she must go back 
into her carriage at once. And you, 
sir,” to the Secretary, “make all these 
mad people get into their carriages, and 
I will lock them in. There is a train 
in from Agra directly, and some of 
them will get run over;” and he mut- 
tered something about the Company’s 


repeat- 
The 


Agent. 
The head-woman went in to her mis- 
tress, who was sitting crying now in 








Rose 


her palanquin in the midst of the camp 
in the waiting-room. “The Station- 
Sahib very angry,” she said; “I think 
going to send for the Agent.” The Po- 
litical Agent was the béte-noir of the 
Ranee, who believed him omnipotent. 
She lay down at once in her palanquin 
and let them shut the panels and car- 
ry her back to the carriage. 

It was ten o’clock at night when the 
train drew up at Agra. The Ranee’s 
attendants streamed out on to the ill- 
lighted platform. 

“The Ranee Sahib is asleep,” said one 
of the women looking out of the win- 
dow of the carriage. “We must wait; 
we cannot awaken her.” 

“There is another train due directly,” 
said the station-master; “we must 
shunt her out of the way, unless she 
is ready to get out at once.” 

When the train had passed, the Ran- 
ee’s carriage was brought back to the 
platform. 

“Her Highness wants one of the 
boxes out of the van,” said the head- 
woman. 

“I cannot open the van to-night,” said 
the station-master; “it is locked and 
sealed. She can have everything in 
the morning. Ask her to get out now: 
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I must send the carriages on to Cawn- 
pore.” 

But the Ranee would not get out un- 
less she could have her box. Three 
times was her carriage shunted to 


make room for other trains, three times 
was it brought back to the platform. 
At last said the station-master: “By 
my sea sammy, I will get her out my- 
self, purdah or no purdah!”’ He opened’ 
the door of the compartment, and 
threw out cushions and wraps upon 
the platform amongst the terrified 
crowd. But the Ranee had heard him, 
and as he opened one door she slipped 
out of the other into the waiting palan- 
quin; and presently her long proces- 
sion straggled away into the darkness 
to the bungalow that had been taken 
for her weeks ago at Agra. 

Her soldiers, her men and women, 
her cows and her fowls camped out in 
the compound. Within, carpets were 
laid down and the guddi spread, and 
screens set round one of the verandahs, 
that the Ranee might take the air, and 
that was all she was like to see of 
Agra. Of her further wanderings we 
may have something more to say in 
the future. 

H. J. Bourchier. 


ROSE ADAIR. 


’Twas in green-leafy springtime 
When the birds on ev'ry tree 

Were breakin’ all their little hearts 
In a merry melody; 

An’ the young buds hung like tassels, 
An’ the flow’rs grew everywhere,— 

*Twas in green-leafy springtime 
I first saw Rose Adair. 
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Rose Adair. 


O, Rose Adair, O, Rose Adair, 
You are the radiant sun, 

The blossomed trees, an’ scented breeze, 
An’ song-birds all in one. 


Il. 


I met her sowin’ mushrooms 
With her white feet in the grass, 
’Twas eve—but mornin’ in the smile 
O’ my sweet colleen dhas, 
An’ I kissed her, O, so secretly, 
That not a one should know,— 
But the roguish stars they winked above, 
An’ the daisies smiled below. 


O, Rose Adair, ete. 


IIT. 


The father in confession, Rose, 
Won't count that love a sin, 

That with a kiss taps at the heart 
An’ lets an angel in; 

’T was so love entered into mine, 
An’ made his dwellin’ there,— 

If that’s a sin, the Lord forgive 
Your beauty, Rose Adair. 


O, Rose Adair, etc. 


By. 


The leaves will fall in the autumn, 
An’ the flowers all come to grief, 
But the green love in my heart of hearts 
Will never shed a leaf, 
For the sunshine of your bonnie eyes 
Will keep it green an’ fair, 
An’ your breath will be its breeze o’ spring. 
O, lovely Rose Adair! 
O. Rose Adair, etc. 


Gueate Bes. Maurice O’ Niel. 
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A BURNING SERVANT OF THE LORD.* 


The most difficult historical charac- 
ters to judge are those in which relig- 
ion is a moving element, present in all 
their outward acts. It is easy to fling 
about such terms as enthusiast, hypo- 
crite, fanatic, imposter; human nature 
is seldom so simple as that. Probably 
the most absurd and vulgar and revolt- 
ing of religious frauds was that .f Joe 
Smith, the Mormon Prophet; yet it is 
impossible, upon a minute study of his 
amazing career, not to see that he half 
deceived himself by his own lies, and 
was willing to die for them devotedly. 
Or turning from low things to higher, 
no one now thinks Oliver Cromwell's 
a transparent character to read. All 
those wrestlings and writhings with 
the Lord, those bursts and snatches of 
struggling speech, as of a man talking 
in his sleep or thinking aloud in fitful 
soliloquy, they show neither the mani- 
fest hypocrite nor the passionate ideal- 
ist, but a pathetic mixture of both. 
The king’s death: must he, ought he, to 
bring that about? The crown: should 
he accept or refuse? Is he, indeed, the 
Lord’s Anointed, girt with the sword 
of the Lord? Has he verily an appoint- 
ed work in England? He “waits upon 
the Lord” for answer, half of him filled 
with uncouth prayer and prophecy, the 
other with a keen political intelligence 
and worldly insight. And few famous 
men have more perplexed their con- 
temporaries and posterity than Fra 
Girolamo Savonarola, son of Ferrara, 
prophet of Florence, the great theme 
of this erudite and fascinating work. 
He has been the theme of almost in- 
numerable books, in which he figures 
as hero, humbug, martyr, apostate, il- 
lustrious saint, and melancholy exam- 


Girolamo Savonarola: a Biographical 
Rased on Contemporary Documents. By 
(Sands & Co.) 


' Fra 
Study 
Herbert Lucas, 8. J. 


ple. His portrait has adorned the 


chambers of Popes; his statue stands 


beside that of Luther at Worms. Anti- 
clerical Italy claims him one of her 
champions; clerical Italy has longed 


for his canonization. By his own Flor- 
entines he was idolized and execrated, 
killed and to this day venerated. Ma- 
chiavelli saw in him but a politeal in- 
triguer; St. Philip Neri, a burning ser- 
vant of God. “Do I contradict my- 
self? Very well, then, I contradict my- 
self!” Walt Whitman’s utterance large- 
ly explains the apparent inconsisten- 
cies in Savonarola’s life and character, 
which have never been studied with 
greater impartiality than by Father 
Lucas. He has no _ prepossessions, 
holds no brief for or against the great 
Dominican, is master of the best an- 
cient and modern authorities, deals 
plentifully in citations from both, and 
writes alluringly. Our sole and unim- 
portant complaint is, that he gives us 
no portrait of Savonarola, whose gaunt, 
imperious, wistful face reminds us so 
strangely of Dante, Newman, and 
George Eliot. 

A man of one conviction, consuming 
him from that day of his early life 
when he fled to the cloister with a line 
of Virgil on his lips—‘‘Heu! fuge crude- 
les terras, fuge littus avarum!’’—to the 
day when, as an English poetess, bur- 
ied at Florence, has it, “Savonarola’s 
soul went out in fire.” He was on fire 
with a zeal for the reform of morals in 
Italy; of general morality, as the prin- 
ciple of Christian states and communi- 
ties. This, in strict conformity with 
the Catholic Faith, in which he recog- 
nized the perfection of revealed relig- 
ious truth, and nothing in need of re- 
form. He conceived of his mission as 
not directed to the patient conversion 


and reclamation of individual souls. 
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but to a universal awakening of whole 
cities and territories through the pow- 
er of divine speech, wherewith he be- 
lieved himself inspired. Dante, that 
infinitely lonely man, dreamed much 
the same dream of a regenerate Italy, 
Florence, Rome; he, too, scourged 
popes and priests, though 
pacy and priesthood; but the wander- 
ing exiled layman was more of a re- 
cleric. Say- 


never pa- 


cluse than the cloistered 
onarola, from the pulpits of San Marco 
and the Duomo, yearned to turn his 
dream into a reality: his was vor cla- 
mantis, not in deserto, but in plena urbe. 
An age of luxurious corruption, renas- 
cent paganism, hideous crime and mor- 
al laxity; Christian upon the surface, 
indifferent or superstitious within; re- 
splendent with gorgeous vanities and 
cunning inventions and exquisite arts; 
such, to Savonarola, seemed the enemy 
assigned to the sword of his word. 
“Thunders of thought and flames of 
fierce desire” surged through his soul; 
after a time, and for a time, he trium- 
umphed. Sacred oratory, able to in- 
spire Michael Angelo at work upon the 
Sistine Chapel, thrilled Florence, and 
threw multitudes prostrate at his feet; 
he found himself ruling where Lorenzo 
de’ Medici had ruled; and it is clear 
that overstrained his sober 
reason; that he should have set up a 
reign of righteousness, abased the 
pomps of sin, purged the vicious and 
distracted Florence, marked him sure- 
ly for a prophet whose utterance was 
that of God! His earlier preaching 
was full of fiery apocalyptic warnings, 
of vehement appeals to Church and 
State, of sternest denunciation and pa- 
thetic entreaty; but from that he 
passed to a perilous conviction of his 
prophetic insight into the immediate 
politics of the day, his divinely given 
right to inspire and direct the policy of 
Florence, to defy authority in the 
name of higher authority. “If Rome 
be against me, know that she is not 


success 


A Burning Servant of the Lord. 


against me, but Christ’—words uncon- 
sciously echoed by Pascal: “If my writ- 
ings are condemned at Rome, they are 
approved in heaven.” Both men of ar- 
dent ascetic natures, their side 
is one with their strongest; their inten- 
sity of spiritual will becomes tainted 
with spiritual pride. As Cardinal New- 
man puts it: “A very wonderful man, 
you will allow, my Brethren, was this 
I shall say nothing more 


weak 


Savonarola. 
of him, except what was the issue of 
his reforms. For years, as I have said, 
he had his own way; at length his in- 
nocence, sincerity and zeal the 
His last days 
We can pic- 


were 
ruin of his humility.” 

are profoundly piteous. 
ture him in his cell upon his knees or 
pacing up and down, with miserable 
doubts and questions crowding upon 
him: had he made some vast miscal- 
culation? was his great reform a de- 
lusion? those trumpet-tongued prophe- 
cies, were they half his own wishes 
ascribed to God? his 
marvellous 


and intentions, 
consciousness of his 
sion, was it but a glorifying of his own 
strong will? and from deep, dejected 
gloom his soul would flash into a divine 
certainty, and sink back into the gloom 
of doubt, and that doubt, was it also 
divine or of the devil? Across his 
self-racked brain would pass the great 
ery of Augustine: “Lord, if we be de- 
ceived, we are deceived by Thee!” The 
sweet face framed iy its white 
veins 


mis- 


terrible, 
cowl, its nerves quivering, its 
swollen, would strive to see the past, 
as it had never foreseen the future: 
justifications! “There, at least, | was 
in the right;” accusations! “There, 
God knows, I did wrong.” And the 
petty pitifulness of it all: personal 
spites, religious rivalries, the letter of 
canonical obedience exacted by an in- 
famous Pope, his regenerated Italy 
the sport and prey of wicked, temporal 
ambitions! He was not a happy man 
just then, Fra Girolamo Savonarola of 
Ferrara, Prior of Saint Mark; nor hap- 











A Burning Servant of the Lord. 


pier when, under torture, he played the 
Cranmer, confessed, recanted, lost his 
head, and felt himself, once the indom- 
itable “hound of the Lord,” the weak- 
est of men. Only in the instant pres- 
ence of death will he again be happy. 
“From the Church Militant and Trium- 
phant We cut thee off!’ pronounced 
the Papal Legate to the unfrocked 
Savonarola at the foot of the gallows 
and beside the pyre:— 


His voice flashed forth above the city’s 
roar: . 

“Nay! from the Church Triumphant, 
never more!” 


One word more, but one, from this 
voice of torrents and illimitable floods: 
“My Lord has suffered as much for 
me.” Then the rope and the flames 
kindled under his feet: a movemeut of 
the hand in benediction, and so the end. 
Benediction, be sure, of Florence, 
Rome, Italy, Christendom: perhaps a 
last loving assertion of his mission. 

It is among the most pathetically 
stupid of historical facts, this slaying 
of Savonarola. The Church of later 
days, as though longing to make 
amends, has declared that in his writ- 
tings there is nil censura dignum: his 
worst antagonist can bring against him 
no graver accusation, as a Catholic, 
than that of technical disobedience to 
the reigning Pope, and a certain reluc- 
tance, almost from the first, to submit 
his personal claims and convictions to 
authority which he acknowledged to 
the full. Filled as he was with a con- 
sciousness of a prophetical mission, di- 
rectly entrusted to him by God, he 
never, when checked or hindered, 
thought of creating a schism, a new 
departure, justifiable in his own eyes 
and conscience. John Wesley, devoted 
to the English Church, at last started 
a new organization; Edward Irving, a 
far greater man, shook the dust of 
Scottish Presbyterianism from off his 
feet, in the “thrice holy name of God.” 
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Savonarola lived and died a Roman 
Catholic, who had no difficulty in say- 
ing to Pope Alexander Borgia: “Your 
Holiness holds the place of 
earth.” But they hanged him, they 
burned him, and it stands out as one 
of the world’s central tragedies. He 
was killed by the complicated and in- 
significant politics of the Italian States 
in the fifteenth century; for nothing di- 
abolically heroic, like atheism, but for 
being politically in the way. He was 
no pestilent obscurantist, sworn foe io 
classic literature, and the revival of 
art: read carefully his extant works, 
and you will see that he was a man of 
sensitive taste who drew a 
tween artistic license and artistic lib- 
erty. No one, who has realized the 
moral degradation of his times, will 
reproach Savonarola upon the score of 
Vandalism 
Vanities.” 


God on 


line be- 


in his famous “Bonfire of 
They were times in which 
learned men, outwardly decorous, and 
decent, wrote things in the name of 
learning which have no iniquitous par- 
allel in the days of Catullus or Martial. 
And the man’s huge heart, sick at these 
abominations, boiled with holy 
rage: he felt that at any moment fire 
from heaven might descend to the de- 
struction of such an age. Little blame 
to him if, consumed at heart with a 
vast and sacred indignation, he strayed 
beyond the strait bounds of ecclesi- 
astical sobriety; little blame if. lover 
as he was of literature and art, he was 
sometimes narrow and over puritani- 
cal in his views. With Alexander Bor- 
gia in the Chair of Peter, the very air 
seemed heavy and tainted with volup- 
tuousness. 


over 


But he was no fanatical 
enemy of beautiful culture, who num- 
bered among his friends such men as 
Pico della Mirandola, Sandro Botticelli, 
and the Della Robbias. He did but 
place above all other excellences that 
of holy living: as the inscription ran 
upon the Palazzo della Signoria, Jesus 
Christus Populi Florentini Rer was his 
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ideal, rather than the fame of Florence 
for the arts and learning. A massive 
man of impassioned simplicity, witi 
something of an antique Roman 
worthy in the large outlines of his 
character: not subtle nor supple, but 
lofty and direct. As a statesman, a 
man of affairs, he was not of the fam- 
iliar Italian Renaissance type: “not for 
the ambitious and practical politician,” 
writes Mr. Morley in his study of Ma- 
chiavelli, “was the choice of Savonar- 
ola, who, at the moment when Machia- 
velli was crossing the threshold of 
public life, had perished at the stake, 
rather than cease from his warnings 
that no good would come to Florence 


The Academy. 


The Future of Hodge. 


save from the fear of God and the re- 
form of manners.” He excites in us 
almost as much pity as admiration and 
awe: he meant so simply and so well, 
his failure was so perfect! “Power,” 
says George Eliot, “rose against him 
not because of his sins, but because of 
his greatness—not because he sought 
to deceive the world, but because he 
sought to make it noble.” Perhaps, at 
the last, there may have crossed his 
mind those mournfullest of words: 
“Popule meus, quid feci tibi? aut in 
quo contristavi te? responde mihi: 
Quia eduxi te de terra Agypti: parasti 
crucem Salvatori tuo.” 





THE FUTURE OF 


The gradual desertion of the country 
for the town by all agricultural labor- 
ers is not half enough discussed. The 
process goes on endlessly, and at a 
gradually accelerated rate, and will 
before long profoundly affect all Eng- 
lish habits and modes of life. The 
towns draw and the countryside re- 
pels. In Essex, Surrey, and indeed all 
the home counties, and in every dis- 
trict within which there is a prosper- 
ous town, however small, the villages, 
so far as rural laborers are concerned, 
are becoming literally depopulated. 
There are no men left in them under 
fifty who can do any manner of field 
work. In hundreds of others, though a 
few laborers remain, they are the re- 
siduum of the population, the strong, 
the bright and the energetic having all 
wandered away. They are taught from 
childhood by their mothers that there 
are no “prospects” for them if they 
“take to the land,” they find for them- 
selves that the tale is true, and as they 


HODGE. 


reach manhood they depart. They pre- 
fer any occupation in any town, put up 
with any inconvenience, to be in the 
streets, and often deliberately lower 
their way of life, especially in regard 
to crowding. The whole influence of 
the younger women is thrown in the 
same direction. As Dr. Jessopp recent- 
ly pointed out, they will not stop in the 
villages themselves, and they tell their 
suitors, even those they favor most, 
that before the “yes” can be thought 
of, they must get “something to do bet- 
ter than the farm.” The effect of gen- 
eral education, now at last beginning 
to tell heavily, adds to the effect of the 
The lad who has 
passed the does not like 
carting much, dreads exposure to bad 


women’s teaching. 
standards 


weather, and positively hates the mon- 
otony of ordinary field work. He does 
not hate the country. He will become 
a village artisan—smith, wheelwright, 
mason, or carpenter—with the greatest 


pleasure; but he-goes to field work 
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only to keep alive. There is another 
drain going on too. England is amaz- 
ingly prosperous. Every year hun- 
dreds of men who have made money 
settle down in country houses, each of 
them wants an establishment—garden- 
ers, grooms, keepers, and house-ser- 
vants—they pay 60 per cent. more than 
the farmers can, and they pay for the 
whole year, and the villagers compete 
eagerly for their employ. The total re- 
sult is that farm labor, partly from 
valid and partly from imaginary 
causes, is falling into such discredit 
that it will soon, except in out-of-the- 
way places, be unprocurable, and, as 
we know to have already © hap- 
pened in Cambridgeshire, farms will 
be thrown up owing to a sheer impos- 
sibility of working them. “What can 
we do,” say the farmers, “when men 
ain’t to be had?” Moreover, this is no 
temporary strain. The most experi- 
enced employers are the least hopeful, 
and a few of them who have “read 
things” say that the feeling of distaste 
for work on the land, which once so 
greatly helped to sustain and extend 
slavery and serfage, is again percept- 
ible, that it is becoming in the eyes of 
those who follow it an undignified as 
well as a profitless pursuit, and that it 
will be given up as domestic service 
has been by American men. 

Is there a remedy without some 
great social change? It may be taken 
as certain that a great rise in wages, 
an average “lift” of, say, ten shillings 
a week, which would make farm labor 
pecuniarily attractive, will never be ob- 
tained. Prices may, probably will, 
rise a little for cereals, which recently 
were cultivated at a loss, but every 
such rise brings in new supplies from 
countries where the bulk of the people 
must sell their produce, or starve; stock- 
raising grows less profitable with the 
increased importation of foreign stock 
and frozen meat; and whatever the fluc- 
tuations of small profits, a dead rise of 
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50 per cent. in farm wages cannot be 
and will not be paid. Better cottages, 
which attract, cost every year more to 
build, and £200 spent on a ploughman’s 
cottage means 20 per cent. added to his 
wage. Shorter hours are not asked for 
or much valued; and the panaceas of 
the hour, allotments, though excellent 
things, exhaust the laborer’s strength, 
and are not sufficiently attractive to 
keep him in the village. The Parish 
Councils, which were to make village 
life so lively, do not increase its amen- 
ity, much less its standard of wages; 
and as for the schools, every boy they 
send out is a boy who intends to do 
something better than hedger and 
ditcher’s work. ‘He'll tramp sooner,” 
he says, which is a deeper depth even 
than enlisting used to be. 

Where, then, is the remedy ?—for one 
must be found. We all exist by favor 
of the ploughman, and England cannot 
be allowed to go out of cultivation be- 
cause her population are acquiring a 
distaste for turning the soil. We fear 
greatly that the only remedy is divis- 
ion of the soil, either into peasant-pro- 
prietorships or farms so minute that a 
family can work them. We record the 
opinion with reluctance, for we dislike 
exceedingly the special defects of peas- 
ants,—their tendency to a sordid nar- 
rowness both of life and thought, their 
invincible conservatism, their envious 
dislike of a many-graded society, and 
their incurable and most disastrous an- 
tipathy to trees, which is lowering the 
rainfall through much of Southern Eu- 
rope. But where is an alternative to 
be found? It is easy to say that small 
tenancies do not attract and are in re- 
ality unprofitable, but the 
history of the world tells a different 
tale. The peasant puts an amount of 
sweat into the soil which the laborer 
will not, works at his own time, reaps 
what he has sown, and is, though a 
careworn, an independent man. Bet- 
ter far earn an artisan’s wages than 


economic 
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own ten acres anywhere except in the 
vinelands; but the owner has never 
been induced to think so, and goes on 
stolidly planting, and reaping, and 
hating. He does not drift to the town, 
and he is wroth when his son drifts. 
That feeling, partly justified by the 
facts, partly rooted in immemorial tra- 


dition, is the defence of agriculture all’ 


over the world except in England, and 
it will be its defence here also. AtHot- 
ments are mere palliatives; it is a so- 
cial change which come, and 
which in the end the Legislature will 
forward, first, by rendering the sale of 
a patch of land as easy as the sale of 
by becoming the 
general gombeen man,—that is, using 
its credit for fhe advantage of the tiller 
of the soil; and thirdly, by assisting, 
as Mr. Chamberlain’s Housing Bill pro- 
poses to do, the erection of the needful 
Science will find us a sub- 
stitute before long for the excessively 


must 


a watch; secondly, 


cottages. 


costly material we now use for cot- 


tages, which can only be put together 
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by highly skilled and highly paid labor, 
and then the process will be swift. We 
dislike it cordially, but the spectacle of 
forty millions of industrious people 
living in a huge workshop for which 
they refuse even to attempt to raise 
food, is one which the world never saw 
and which we do not believe can last. 
There is something, too, unnatural 
about it. After all, food is the first 
necessity; if all the ploughmen struck, 
wealth would not keep us alive, and 
in the end the ploughman and the dig- 
ger must be drawn back to the soil. 
The Eunuch-King of Persia who bade 
his soldiers spare the peasants, for 
without them it was useless to con- 
quer, was wiser than many of our citi- 
zens, who think that the only contemp- 
tible human being is the man who 
raises food, and will scatter wealth 
over the pavement, nothing 
grows, and leave the ugly arable, on 
which mankind is dependent, to shift 
for itself. 


where 


THE CALL OF IRELAND. 


As the shining salmon, homeless in the sea-depths, 
Hears the river call him, scents out the land, 
Leaps and rejoices in the meeting of the waters, 
Breasts weir and torrent, nests him in the sand; 
Lives there and loves; yet with the year’s returning, 
Rusting in his river, pines for the sea; 
Sweeps down again to the ripple of the tide-way, 
Roamer of the ocean, vagabond and free— 
Wanderer am I, like the salmon of the rivers; 
London is my ocean, murmurous and deep, 
Tossing and vast; yet through the roar of London 
Reaches me thy summons, calls me in sleep. 
Pearly are the skies in the country of my fathers, 
Purple are thy mountains, home of my heart, 
Mother of my yearning, love of all my longings, 
Keep me in remembrance long leagues apart. 


Stephen Gwynn. 
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